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VOLUME XXVI, NUMBER 2 JANUARY, 1952 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE WORLD* 


N a few brief pages surely the matter of the priesthood and 
the world cannot be adequately discussed. It must be severely 
delimited. I shall touch upon three points only by way of 
three opportunities. 

The first opportunity is to teach the people the doctrine 
of the Church which is pertinent to our current breakdown. We 
are teaching no doubt — preaching on Sundays, instructing chil- 
dren, making converts. This is indispensable, but it is not enough. 
We need to draw from the doctrine of the Church those things 
which apply specifically to the needs of our time. At first blush 
that may seem a staggering task. And it might well be, had 
Christ not provided for it. He did this through His teaching 
voice, the voice of the popes. 

When beset by problems and perplexities, Catholics of all people 
in the world would expect that answers be given them in an 
authoritative, sure way. The popes have not failed them. In the 
providence of God (working, among many things, through the 
reforms of Trent and the loss of the papal states), we have had 
extraordinary men as popes, who have seen clearly and spoken 
clearly. As a result we have a wonderfully comprehensive papal 
teaching on the problems that afflict us. 

There is however a gap between the popes’ teaching and the 
people, a gap between the pope’s teaching and the priest’s teach- 
ing. The answers do not reach the people as they should. 

For two reasons, I should say. First, there is the attitude of 
putting the papal teaching, embodied notably in encyclicals, in 


*Substance of an address delivered at the Dubuque Liturgical Week, which 
will appear later in the Proceedings, and is printed here with the kind per- 
mission of the National Liturgical Conference. — ED. 
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a different category, as a whole, than the theology learned at 
school. We felt we were discharging our duties if we preached 
what we were taught in the seminary. That attitude forgets that 
the pope continues to teach as the living voice of Christ and also 
that there is sometimes an astonishing interval before the papal 
teaching is embodied in the seminary curriculum. In addition, 
there has been the hindrance of minimizing the papal utterance 
—a practice no longer admissible since Pius XII last summer 
made clear the necessity of accepting the encyclical teaching. 


Second, there is the actual lack of acquaintance with the papal 
doctrine. There can be, as a consequence, considerable lack of 
surety in thinking and speaking on current problems, which have, 
of course, their religious implications. 


Instances might be multiplied. A person might say, for ex- 
ample, that in the United States free enterprise is the ruling prin- 
ciple of economic life, but the pope says it cannot be. A priest 
might say that there is no maldistribution of income, no in- 
equitable distribution of the goods of this world. But the pope 
says there is, and he does not exempt this highly industrial and 
wealthy country. A person might say that the answer to our in- 
dustrial life with its evils is isolation, is withdrawal. The pope 
says there is no such easy solution. A priest might say, as one did 
this summer in preaching a retreat, that we are hearing too much 
about the Mystical Body and not enough about the Church. The 
pope says they are identically the same and that in describing the 
Church there is ‘‘no expression more noble, more sublime or more 
divine than . . . Mystical Body.”’ 


Someone might say that the Church is not concerned whether 
a government is democratic or not. The pope says ‘‘the democratic 
form of government appears to many a postulate of nature im- 
posed by reason itself.’’ Someone might say we have made a mis- 
take in Korea, but the pope says that in the case of aggression “‘the 
solidarity of the human family forbids other nations to behave 
as mere spectators, in an attitude of apathetic neutrality.’” Some- 
one might say that a woman has no place in public life, in social 
and political life. The pope says she is called upon to take part. 
Someone might say that world government, world federalism is 
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THE PRIESTHOOD 


a foolish or dangerous thing. The pope says that efforts taken in 
this direction “‘are in conformity with the traditional doctrine 
of the Church.” 


These are examples chosen at random, but they serve as illus- 
trations. It is surprising how much at variance one’s thinking can 
be with the papal doctrine until one has read the pope’s pro- 
nouncements. The people often do not know that teaching. If 
we hear them express ideas that cannot be squared with papal 
doctrine, if we are disappointed at the intransigence of their atti- 
tude, it is because they have not heard the voice of their shepherd. 


To sum up, the first way the priesthood can meet the crisis is 
to teach, to bring the appropriate truth to bear upon the problems. 
That truth is embodied in the papal utterances. We have to close 
the gap between the teaching of the popes and the minds of the 
people. All the Mystical Body should be enlightened and stirred 
by the doctrine. We would then have the light of Christ reaching 
the members of Christ and through them reaching and influencing 
the world. 

* 


That leads directly to the second way in which priests can 
meet the crisis — by creating lay apostles. It is one of the great 
opportunities of the priesthood today. While in a general way we 
appreciate the lay apostolate, our contribution to creating it is not 
as well understood as it might be. 


The impact upon the world of the Mystical Body, designed 
by Christ, is the impact of the whole Mystical Body. Christ 
depends upon all His members, lay people included. Nowhere is 
this clearer than in the writings of the popes. 

It is a commonplace, now, that the solution to the world crisis 
is largely in the hands of the laymen. Simply for the reason that 
the areas of life most affected are the areas of lay life. 


Economic life is distraught. The reconstruction, so necessary, so 
insistently called for, has not been accomplished. Some beginnings 
have been made, but only beginnings. Economic life is the lay- 
man’s field. According to the injunction of our Lord the priest 
lives by the Gospel, 
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Political life has a host of problems. Negatively, it is plagued 
by irresponsibility of many sorts. Affirmatively, democratic gov- 
ernment — political life at its best — is, as Pius XII tells us, the 
work of mature Christians. Political life is the layman's field. 
The priest casts his vote, but he is not in politics, holds no political 
appointment, is elected to no political office. 

International life, struggling to a tremendous and necessary 
ideal of unity, is harried by many problems. Midwest isolation- 
ism, to name just one. International life, like political life, is the 
layman’s field. Only one delegate to the United Nations was a 
priest, and he is therefore a discountable exception. 

Family life is threatened, and more than threatened, from a 
score of sides. This is true even in the Church which admits of 
no incompatability because the sacrament postulates sufficient 
help. Family life is the layman’s field. The priest has no family. 

This is not to say that these fields go to the layman by default. 
They are the provinces of ordinary human life from which the 
priest is wisely subtracted so that the dedication to his altogether 
necessary work might be more complete. 

The crucial fields are the lay fields. We must therefore have lay 
apostles. Men and women who will ruthlessly eliminate the dual 
conscience from their lives. The dual conscience is cropping up all 
the time. A Sunday Catholic who is a martinet at home. A Sun- 
day Catholic, an employer, who is antagonistic to labor unions. 
A Sunday Catholic, a worker, who will not join a union. A Sun- 
day Catholic, who will take a job on a padded public pay roll, 
a job requiring no work. A Sunday Catholic who will not live 
next to a Negro. A Sunday Catholic who thinks the United 
Nations is a tragic mistake. We must have lay apostles, men and 
women, with Christian minds; men and women with a keen and 
unremitting apostolic sense that will translate the judgment of 
those minds into practical action. 

Apostles in number will not just happen. There will be the 
occasional apostolic soul. There will be more who in some way 
undefined to themselves wish to be apostolic and see little chance 
of fulfilling that wish. These must be helped. There will be many 
more who are not at all interested in the apostolate to begin with. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD 


These must be recruited. These apostles must be formed — spir- 
itually, apostolically formed — by a priest. This will take time, 
but it is time supremely well spent. If we can believe the popes 
as well as see the inherent necessity of our times, this work must 
be considered part of a priest’s ministry — quite as fruitful as 
instructing children, quite as fruitful as taking a convert through 
the catechism. 

This task of formation can seem vague and hard to tie down. 
But general lines are clear. 

The staples of spiritual formation will be there: Mass with 
Communion, prayer, confession, mortification, devotion to our 
Lady, spiritual direction, days of recollection, retreats. Towards 
these we must help them. 


In addition to these staples, we must form them in a layman's 
way. Their spirituality will not be a priest’s spirituality which 
deals directly with religious things. Nor will it be a cloistered 
spirituality. It will not be predicated on isolation or withdrawal 
from the problems of lay life. It will be a formation based upon 
an awareness, a scrutiny of these problems and some action upon 
them. It will be a formation of association — of meeting people, 
of meeting with people, of working with people — of a great, 
self-sacrificial charity. It will be a formation through all the phases 
of lay life — domestic, parochial, economic, political. Otherwise 
the formation will be stunted; the apostolic possibilities cut down. 
Finally it will not be a spirituality of mere offering up —a kind 
of blind resignation to things as they are — but a spirituality 
dedicated to change and success, God willing. 


It will be a formation through the great apostolic realities like 
the Mystical Body and the Mass. They will need a deep sense of 
Christ Mystic — of Christ active in the world through them, 
bringing all phases of life to a head in Himself through them. 
We shall have to show them their own irreplaceability in the 
Mystical Body; show them that what they can do, others (clergy 
included) cannot do; show them the significance and urgency of 
their apostolic action. We shall have to give them a sense of dedi- 
cation to complete Christ. We shall have to teach them a sense 
of other people, of oneness with people, a sense of community 
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drawn from the Mystical Body and taken into the other fields 
of life which are crying out for people’s acting together out of a 
conviction of their oneness. That can be done if they are shown, 
as Pius XII has done, that members of the Mystical Body are 
closer than the union of flesh and blood between mother and 
child, closer together than the union of husband and wife, who 
are two in one flesh, in one spirit. 


The Mass, the supreme expression, the supreme action of the 
Mystical Body, is the other great apostolic reality. We shall have 
to discover to them that it is “the source and center of their 
spiritual lives.” Show them that the Mass because it is their sac- 
rifice is a complete giving of themselves, a complete dedication of 
themselves to the apostolate. Show them that the Mass is the 
Mystical Body acting together and drawn closer together through 
its Meal. Show them that the Mass means bringing Redemption 
to our own time and that that Redemption must reach all of life 
to enrich it — for time as well as eternity. 


It will mean a formation through a spirituality which comes 
from the type of apostle we are helping. In other words, a worker 
will have a ‘‘worker’s spirituality,” a married person a “‘married 
person’s spirituality.’’ The worker will be formed on the social 
doctrine of the Church. He will be formed by a dedication to the 
critical worker’s problem. He will be formed through a conviction 
that there must be a reform of institutions — economic institu- 
tions, like the enacting of a FEPC, like the repeal or drastic revis- 
ion of the Taft-Hartley law, like the introduction of a union in 
a plant — as well as a reform of individuals. He will be formed 
through the doctrine and philosophy of work — its nobility, its 
indispensability, its social content, 


Similarly, if the apostle is married he will be formed on a 
spirituality growing out of married life. He will need dedication 
to that field, a knowledge of the problems, a working through 
the problems. He will need the wonderful teaching of the Church 
about married life and about family life. He will need a sense of 
the neighborhood, the parish, the local community, because these 
are all compounded of families. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD 


By way of illustration, I might say that this is most readily 
done in the specialized movements of the apostolate — the Chris- 
tian Family Movement, the Young Christian Workers, the Young 
Christian Students, and the rural counterpart, still unstarted. 
These have the advantages of definite objectives of formation 
and of certain mechanical helps like weekly meetings and weekly 
contact with the priest. 


But the task of forming either an individual apostle or a group 
apostle —- any apostle — is not usually accomplished except with 
the persistent help of a priest. A meeting has to be effected be- 
tween the riches of the Church and the lay apostle, and it has to 
be done ordinarily through a priest. He has the knowledge, he has 
the grace of orders, he has the help of the Holy Ghost. He must, 
therefore, be unafraid of the laity. He must trust them. He has to 
have the courage to begin. He has to be willing to give the time 
it takes when many other things are clamoring for his time. 


To sum it up, the second contribution of the priesthood to the 
world’s crisis is the creation of lay apostles. Besides being a most 
necessary thing, the lay apostolate is the most arresting thing in 
the Church since the days of Pius X. We can thank the providence 
of God for it. 

+ 


The third opportunity to meet the world’s problem is the 
priest’s very own. Most of the areas of life which need reconstruc- 
tion are the layman’s, but one is specifically ours: the sanctuary, 
the altar. That, too, figures in the crisis. In that, too, there has 
been a deterioration, 


Insofar as this problem reaches the very heart of the Church 
— its worship, its sacrifice and sacraments — it is the most im- 
portant of all the problems. It is not the most devastating, it is 
not the most characteristic of our time — the unsolved industrial 
problem is that — but it is the most important. 


The initiative and the drive in other phases of life will depend 
on the lay people. But the initiative and drive in this phase will 
depend upon priests. If the Christian, the lay apostle, is to be 
formed well, he must be formed by the liturgy. Yet the Christian, 
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the lay apostle, cannot be so formed, unless we act in this field 
proper to our priesthood. 


The liturgy, however, is impeded in its full effectiveness with 
the people. There are obstructions, there are hindrances, but the 
voice of the Church has been clear for nearly fifty years. All the 
Pius’s have spoken: the Xth, the XIth, and the XIIth. 


What needs doing? First and foremost, the participation of 
the people. Not merely for the sake of a psychological effect, but 
to implement their priestly action, their objective doing of the 
Mass, to give it their fullest human response. First and foremost 
in that participation is the sung Mass. The preliminary approaches 
must be made — the indoctrination, the readying of our people 
by instruction to stimulate their understanding and their desire. 
Some wise and courageous start, undeterred by the difficulties. 
Not driving our people, not forcing them, but leading them. Not 
aiming at full perfection, at 100% cooperation, but at a strong 
and successful percentage. With consistent effort, growth will 
come after that. 


There are some steps along the road. Could we not get on with 
the text? Could we not provide our people with the leaflet missal? 
We take so many costs in the parish for granted — fuel, light, 
candles, the school. A help to parish worship, like the leaflet mis- 
sal, might well be an accepted current expense. Some simple form 
of the dialog Mass would be another great step. The leaflet missal, 
being uniform and still providing the propers, would help with 
that. The dialog Mass would eventually lead to the sung Mass. 
People would rather sing than just speak responses. However, 
once we have a congregationally sung Mass, there would hardly 
be a reason for abandoning the dialog Mass, if there are other 
Masses. 


We could begin by removing some of the obstructions, Using 
the color of the day would help enormously. The invariable black 
Mass hinders the formative effect of the Mass, of the Church’s 
feasts. It does not nourish the priest either. And it is hard to 
uncover a good reason why this obstruction which exists only in 
this country should persist. It can be removed without difficulty. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD 


Other obstructions can be dealt with. Masses that are too rapid. 
The majestic words of the Canon ought to have their effect upon 
our minds. Too much rapidity defeats that, and makes it difficult 
for the people to derive anything from the text. Too, there is the 
occasional wretched singing of an organist. There is the truncated 
singing, the Creed, the Dies Irae partially sung; the propers com- 
petely unsung. There are the lengthy Sunday announcements 
crowding out the preaching or accounting for even greater rapidity 
at Mass. These are only examples selected haphazardly. 


In a word, there is a routine that we have to break through. 
It will take thought, it will take some ingenuity, it will take tact, 
but a start must be made. We must cut through this appalling 
lack of participation, this appalling muteness of the congregation. 


We must restore what the Protestants always kept — participa- 
tion. They cut the very heart of their religion when they lost the 
Mass. We retained the heart of the matter, but we lost the partici- 
pation. The sense of loss which a convert experiences because he 
cannot participate is an unanswerable argument for restoring 
participation. 


There are two elements in this problem. You might imagine a 
parish where all the people would be anxious to participate in the 
Mass and where the pastor would be unfavorable to the idea or 
unwilling to further the idea. In that instance, the priest’s unique 
contribution to the world’s crisis would be dismayingly defeated. 


This is purely imaginative. But what is likely to happen (and 
does happen) is that there will be an increasing number of people 
who do wish participation and who are unable to find it any- 
where. Their interest may have been aroused at school, or by 
reading, or by engaging in the apostolate, or by having experienced 
participation somewhere. The fact is there will be more and more 
people like this, and the tragedy is we are not beginning to pro- 
vide for them. 

The other element in the problem is the reverse condition — 
where a priest would be willing and eager and scarcely a parish- 
ioner had evinced an interest. The effort there must all bend in 
the direction of having the people appreciate the Mass more, its 
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social nature, the expressed desire of the Church, the naturalness 
of singing —- and somehow a start must be made. 

In dealing with problems, much must be left to the laymen — 
with our spiritual help and under their bishops. But one thing 
rests squarely with us: the altar, the liturgy. The job of recon- 
structing that is ours — with the help of the laity and under our 
bishops. Economic life, politics, international relations all need 
change. So, too, does the parish. It is part of the picture. Indi- 
vidualism has invaded the very precincts of the altar. People no 
longer actively join in worship. Many no longer desire to. Many, 
even if they so desired, no longer would be able to. 

So our direct relation to the world crisis is to effect a change 
in our parishes (in schools and convents, too) so that Christ 
through the liturgy will have the most complete response of His 
people; so that they will have participation, the primary and in- 
dispensable source of Christ’s spirit — Pius X’s thought; so that 
they will have their finest teacher, bar none, the feasts of the 
liturgical year, and really be molded by them into the image of 
Christ — Pius XI's thought; so that the Mass and all that it 
means will be the center and source of their spiritual lives — Pius 
XII's thought. 


So there it is. These are three great opportunities to meet the 
crisis. To bring the light of the papal teaching to the minds of 
the people. To create lay apostles. To do our particular task — 
to make the altar effective. 

With God’s help we shall make a start. Or, a start made, we 


shall carry on. 
REYNOLD HILLENBRAND 


“The apostolate of the laity, guided by the hierarchy, derives from 
their belonging to the Mystical Body of Christ, from the sacrament of 
confirmation, from the divine charity infused in each one by the Holy 
Spirit, and from the social requirements of Christianity” (From the 
“Conclusions” adopted by the recent World Congress of the Lay Apos- 
tolate in Rome). 
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THE DRAMA OF REDEMPTION 









































SCENE TWO: THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOR 
URING the interlude between the first and second 


n- scene One important observation must be made, as it 
ur can now be more readily understood. The impressive 
ed panorama of Scene One, portraying concisely and im- 


Ctl 
ga 
* nde leone +a te ALI aii 3 ena cetera 


perfectly the shadows and bright hopes of the mes- 


10 sianic future, was not a mere recollection from the past. Nor are 
y, the scenes that follow to be viewed in that light. Though the 

persons enacted are historical figures, the part in the sublime mys- 
Ze tery they present to our eyes is but the basic portion of that grand 
st ' comprehensive actuality that reaches its completion in the perennial 
is re-living of these events by all men who share in the fruits of 
i, redemption. In glimpsing these scenes, we must abstract from the 
at limits of time and space and imagine ourselves — no, if by the 
re grace of Christ we are living members of the Church, we must 
»f experience in ourselves the spiritual significance of what year after 
it year is present to us through the Church’s dramatic re-enactment. 
1s We must know ourselves as actors in the drama; we must allow 


its mysterious efficacy to draw us ever more fully into participa- 
tion in the mystical life of Christ lived by His Church. Then 





e alone does our share in the drama achieve its true meaning. 
of The bright rays from off-stage at the close of Scene One of 
- J this incomparable world drama now flood the background as a 


(i humble Maiden enters by the side of a rugged yet gentle man, 
re j leading a donkey. They are Mary and Joseph. The hilly and 
\g sparsely wooded scenery spreading behind the opening of a cave 
: at the edge of a sloping town depict the site of Bethlehem in 
Palestine. The two pause in their weary journey, too exhausted 


» to be aware of the heavenly radiance that hovers over them. With 
n anxious solicitude Joseph prepares a seat upon a boulder by the 
f |) wayside, that the Maiden might take a brief rest. ““There is no 
y & place for us in the inn,”’ he says softly, ‘“‘but God is with us and 
1e 


will provide. Rest here a little and take consolation in what your 
aunt Elizabeth told you months ago. You recall her words, as 


, you retold them to me upon your return from the visit: Blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 
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With a grateful smile to her companion, Mary seats herself on 
the cushion placed on the stone and, as to herself, repeats with 
rapturous voice: 

“My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior; 

Because he has regarded the lowliness of his handmaid; for behold, hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed; 

Because he who is mighty has done great things for me, and holy is 
his name” (Lk. 1:46-49). 

The memory of these words seems to refresh her and bring back 
strength. Meanwhile Joseph explores the cave and finds it clean 
and habitable. ‘‘Let us take shelter here,’’ he remarks, ‘‘against the 
cold air of the night. Shepherds had their lodging here and we 
will be protected.”” And as the two enter the cave with their 
donkey, night falls and a heavenly peace closes in upon them. 

Up on the slope of the hill another marvelous scene attracts 
attention. It had grown dark. 

“And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by (the shepherds) and the 
glory of God shone round about them, and they feared exceedingly” (Lk. 
2:9). 

And the angel said to them: 

“Do not be afraid, for behold, I bring you good news of great joy 
which shall be for all the people; for there has been born to you today 
in the town of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
the sign to you: you will find an infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger” (Lk. 2:10-12). 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heaven- 
ly host praising God and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth among men of good 
will” (Lk. 2:14). 

As we witness this extraordinary phenomenon and reflect upon 
the heavenly message that rocked the earth to its foundations, 
we wonder why these heavenly messengers were first sent to the 
poor and simple shepherds. We recall the holy awe with which the 
opening words of the Vigil Mass of Christmas annually strikes 
ours ears and softens our hearts: 


“This day you shall know that the Lord will come, and save us: and in 
the morning you shall see His glory.” 
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REDEMPTION 


Tremendous mystery revealed to the whole world, and here for 
the first time to the lowly keepers of sheep on the hillside. And 
another text comes to mind, the words of the royal Prophet, with 
which the liturgy begins the first Mass of Christmas: 


“The Lord hath said to me: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee.” 


Yes, to me this glad tiding is addressed on this solemn morning 
of Christmas. Who am I to be thus favored? God, the Lord of 
majesty in heaven's heights, is speaking to me, as He once spoke 
to the shepherds through His angels. Now it becomes more clear. 
God, the heavenly Father, is speaking to man concerning the 
God-Man, His only-begotten Son. And what man is more ap- 
preciative of such a message than the simple and humble, the man 
empty of self-love and humbly aspiring to a share in the promise 
of salvation? 

The shepherds meanwhile hurry down from the hills and 
drawing near the cave with reverent curiosity to verify the angelic 
message they find ‘‘Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in the 
manger’ (Lk. 2:16). The scene is altogether so unpretentious, 
so peaceful, albeit awe-inspiring. What the sin-ridden world had 
longed for, what the prophets had foretold for ages past, is now 
accomplished, with utmost simplicity, in sheerest poverty. Here 
before the manger, with the pious shepherds, we fall upon our 
knees and adore. 


Now as the brightness of the true light shines forth, our hearts 
are aglow and we sense more clearly the mystery of this world 
drama. All is become real and present. The contemplation of 
“God with us’ illumines our faith and opens our eyes to this 
marvel of divine love. Our hearts are suffused with a holy joy. 


“Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad before the face of 
the Lord: because He cometh” (offertory of first Mass of Christmas). 


He is here. The element of time does not matter now. We behold, 
we feel His presence. We understand that earthly riches and glamor 
are as nothing in His sight. He is the God of majesty and His 
brightness fills the world — the hearts that are empty of self and 
now rich in the share of His glory. Now we realize what it means 
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to have become ‘‘sons of God’’ through baptism. We understand 
to what dignity man has been raised by the self-abasing love of 
the Word-made-flesh. We begin to glimpse the mystery of the all- 
creative, paternal love of God! 

The shepherds have forgotten all about their flocks. They are 
rapt in admiration and adoration; their simple hearts are as a 
furnace of love to warm the Infant in the manger. But they are 
not the sole admirers and joyful adorers. Although the scene does 
not change, thousands of unseen worshippers crowd about the 
cave to behold the divine Child and its Virgin Mother. And the 
voice of the liturgy sends forth the joyous tribute of all present: 

“With Thee is the principality in the day of Thy strength: in the 
brightness of the saints” (gradual of the Midnight Mass). 


And as response from on high resound the words of the Psalmist: 


“In the brightness of the saints, from the womb before the day star 
I begot Thee” (communion psalm of the same Mass). 


Heaven and earth are in unison in the praise of the Savior’s virgin 
birth. In the brightness of heaven the mystery is crystal-clear 
vision. On earth the reflected light of the divine Presence bestows 
upon eyes of faith an anticipated grasp of this miracle of eternal 
love. 

While our enraptured glance is still fixed on the cave and on 
the new-born Savior of the world, and our hearts are absorbed 
in the mystery of divine condescension, momentous thoughts are 
stirred up in our souls by the inspired voice of the liturgy. 


“This is the Lord’s doing: and it is wonderful in our eyes” (gradual, 
second Mass of Christmas). 


With increasing wonderment we see the mystery expanded, un- 
folded. The Child in the manger is come to be ‘‘the Father of the 
world to come” (introit of the same Mass), the ‘“‘Author of our 
divine generation’’ (postcommunion of the third Mass of Christ- 
mas). As Bridegroom He comes and from the virgin womb of 
Mother Church He shall beget a new generation of saints, of 
heavenly citizens, and of His reign there shall be no end. His 
light can not be hidden, it breaks forth into the brightness of 
noonday in the texts of the third Mass: 
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REDEMPTION 


“All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God: the Lord 
hath made known His salvation” (gradual). 


The Child is hailed as the Creator and Sovereign of the world: 


“Thine are the heavens, and Thine is the earth, the world and the 
fulness thereof Thou hast founded” (offertory). 


Yet this vale of tears is never without shadows. This newly 
revealed universal sovereignty of the newborn King, the earth, 
steeped in the “mystery of iniquity’’ and pristine pride, is slow 
to accept. 

“He came unto His own, and His own received Him not” (gospel). 


The ancient rebellious self-sufficiency must first be overcome by 
the mystery of humility. The Child must become slave, that slaves 
of sin might be redeemed and become “‘sons of God.”” He must 
subject Himself to the Law that those prostrate under the law of 
sin might become free. He must shed His blood (circumcision), 
that He might become the ‘‘Author of life.” 


As the curtain falls upon Scene Two, we ponder the secret of 
our re-birth in Christ: through humility and love. 


BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 


“The coming of Christ is not only an event of the past to be named 
and honored; not yet is it merely a hope for the future, a glory yet to 
come. His coming in grace is a reality of daily renewal, and at Mass most 
of all is that coming effected; looking back to the moment of Incarnation 
whence all hope begins, looking forward to the eternal life made possible 
now for men. Between the poles of a beginning that is Christ and an 
ending that is Christ lies the territory of earthly life with all its need 
of daily redemption. For the Incarnation strikes roots into the deepest 
places of human life, and no word or thought or gesture can be alien to 
the transforming work of grace. And the sacramental communion with 
Christ is the pattern of the total incorporation of human life in Him. 
We offer and are offered, we give — and we are given Christ our Lord. 
For ‘you can have no life in yourselves, unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood’” (Fr. Inttup Evans, O.P., in the 
London Tablet, Dec. 23, 1950, p. 501). 









THE MASS IS A LITURGY' 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


UPPOSE a rich man builds a hospital, staffs it with doc- 
tors and nurses, and then no sick people ever go to it. 
What's the use of it? It does the people no good. The 
work of that rich man needs their co-operation if it is to 
profit them. Suppose another rich man builds a great 

library aad fills it with thousands of wonderful books — only to 
find that nobody ever goes there to consult those books. What's 
the use of it? It would be sheer waste of money and effort. If it 
is to be any use to anybody, then people have got to use it. It 
needs the co-operation of the people if it is to profit them. 

In an earlier article we saw that such actions of public benefac- 
tors like these were once called “‘liturgies’’; and these men were 
called ‘‘liturgists.’’ But after a while these words were restricted 
in their meaning to designate only men and actions of this type 
done by them in the religious sphere. A “‘liturgist’’ came to mean 
some man who did something that had to do with religion — 
something which, though done by him, was done for others, and 
which needed the collaboration of those others if it were to have 
any effect. The religious action thus done was called a “‘liturgy.”’ 


And we saw also that the greatest liturgy ever done was the 
saving and sanctifying work of Christ our Lord; for though this 
was done by Him, he did it for others (for us); and it needs 
the collaboration of those others (that is, of us) if it is to have 
its effect. Christ is the Great Liturgist. 


He first did His liturgy at a particular date in history; and He 
did it through the instrumentality of His physical body. But He 
continues it throughout all time ‘‘in mystery,”’ carrying it on now 
through the instrumentality of His Mystical Body. But it is still 
liturgy; and so it still requires the collaboration of those on be- 
half of whom it is done. That means us; for it is for us that our 
Great Liturgist now continues His liturgy, just as it was for us 
that He did it in the first instance. 

1This is article 12, the second-last, of the series in which Fr. Howell trans- 


lates liturgical principles into everyday language as an aid to priests and other 
teachers. — ED 
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THE MASS, A LITURGY 


“The sacred liturgy,”’ says the Pope, “is the public worship 
which our Redeemer, the Head of the Church, renders to the 
heavenly Father, and which the society of Christ’s faithful renders 
to its founder, and through Him, to the eternal Father.’’* Which 
is the same as saying that ‘‘the public worship which the Redeemer 

. . and the society of Christ’s faithful render to the eternal 
Father is liturgy.’’ The public worship, therefore, requires the 
collaboration of those who worship. They must do something 
— they must take their part in the liturgy. ‘“The faithful assemble 
in church,” wrote Blessed Pope Pius X, ‘for no other object 
than that of acquiring the true Christian spirit from its primary 
and indispensable source, which is active participation in the most 
holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” 

Now of all these holy mysteries the sacrifice of the Mass is the 
chief. It is the supreme worship of the Mystical Body in general, 
and of that body of the faithful in particular who, on any given 
occasion, are there to offer the Mass at a given altar. It is the 
worship of a community. 

This is the point I want to emphasize now. It is one act of 
worship by a body of people; it is not, therefore, a mere sum of 
the individual acts of worship of a lot of individual people who 
happen to be present in the same church at the same time. 


To see this difference, imagine that you enter a church to make 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Two other people are also 
making visits. You notice a third person saying the rosary at our 
Lady’s shrine; a fourth is praying before the statue of St. Joseph; 
a fifth is moving quietly and devoutly around the stations of the 
cross; a sixth is outside the confessional making preparation for, 
or thanksgiving after, confession. 


All these people are worshipping simultaneously and in the 
same church. But nobody would dream of asserting that they are 
worshipping as a community. They are — very rightly and prop- 
erly — busy with their private devotions as individuals; and the 
mere fact that they are all praying in the same church at the same 


*Mediator Dei, n. 20 (NCWC edition). 
*Motu Proprio of 1903. 
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time does not turn their private devotions into community 
worship. 

What, then, is community worship? It is worship which 
derives its communal nature not merely from the fact that a 
number of people are present at the same time, but from some 
other factor which unifies these individuals into a community, 
This factor is the co-ordination of their activities (which still 
themselves may be diverse) into one predetermined pattern having 
One intrinsic and specific purpose. Neither the pattern nor the 
purpose are determined by these people; both pre-exist; but they 
are accepted and appropriated by these people who voluntarily 
co-ordinate their own (possibly varied) activities into that pat- 
tern, directing their minds and wills to that one purpose which 
specifies the pattern. 


An example might be public rosary. In that, not only are all 
the people present together, but all are saying the same words and 
thinking the same thoughts at the same time. In this instance, 
however, there is no diversity of activity. Contrast this with 
“May crowning” of the statue of our Lady when different people 
do different things. Some walk in procession; some carry the 
crown; one puts the crown on; others sing predetermined hymns 
or pray specified prayers. But these different activities all con- 
tribute to one pattern which those present did not themselves 
determine, but which they all do accept and appropriate by vol- 
untarily co-ordinating their own activities for the one purpose — 
the honoring of our Lady — which specifies the ceremony as a 
whole. This ‘‘May crowning’’ is a communal act — that is, one 
thing — just as much as a public rosary is one thing, even though 
different people have different parts to play. 

Now the Mass, because it is by its essence community worship, 
is likewise one thing. It is offered by many indeed, and among 
these there is diversity of activity (as in May crowning) ; but its 
oneness depends on the co-ordination of diverse activities into one 
predetermined pattern having one intrinsic specific purpose. It is 
one thing just as a drama is one thing or an opera is one thing. 

Within the unity of an opera there are many different people 
having different activities. There may be a hero, a heroine, some 
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THE MASS, A LITURGY 


lesser characters, and a chorus; there will be a conductor and an 
orchestra, a stage manager and scene-shifters. Each has something 
to do — his own part; and this is not the same as somebody 
else’s part but is a ‘‘set part’’ predetermined for him, designed to 
contribute to the unity of the whole. The actors and singers can- 
not themselves decide what notes or words they will utter; the 
members of the orchestra cannot decide for themselves what tunes 
they will play. If everybody sang or played just what he liked 
whenever he liked and how he liked, then the result would not 
be an opera but an uproar. 


So also in the Mass there are a lot of people with their own 
parts. At solemn high Mass there is the priest as the principal 
human minister without whose specific activity there would be no 
Mass at all. But also there are the deacon, the subdeacon, the 
acolytes, the thurifer; there is the choirmaster and his choir and 
maybe an organist; and there is the “community of Christ's 
faithful.’’ Each of these has a set part to do, which contributes 
to the whole and completes its unity. If anybody does not do 
the prescribed part, or does just whatever he likes, this spoils 
the whole. 


And the pity of it is that nowadays there is nearly always 
something which does spoil the whole — somebody not doing 
the prescribed part but doing instead something different, accord- 
ing to his own preference. Those who are in the sanctuary nor- 
mally do their parts well enough. But when it comes to the choir’s 
part and the people’s part there is frequently disorder. The choir 
have got certain parts which belong to them; these are the choir’s 
business and consist of the introit, gradual, offertory verse and 
communion verse. The choir’s job is to sing these at the proper 
times. Yet many choirs tend to shirk them. Either they leave 
them out (which is absolutely forbidden by the Church’s laws) 
or else they recite them in a perfunctory manner on one note, or 
just to a psalm-tone, instead of using their skill and musicianship 
to sing those parts to their own proper music. Choirs don’t seem 
to want to do their own job. 


And the people? They, too, have their own parts. These are 
the responses, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. 
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All these are people’s parts and not choir’s parts. The people 
should sing them. Yet so often they just won't. They sit there 
absolutely dumb and do precisely nothing. Not a chirp out of 
them. The priest greets the people by turning to them and singing 
“Dominus vobiscum’’ — but the people pointedly ignore him. 
Their only rejoinder is stony silence. Though, of course, they 
don’t mean it that way, the fact is that their behavior is, objec- 
tively, rude in the extreme. So the choir make the reply instead. 


And the same goes for the other people’s parts — Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. The people who should sing 
them remain dumb. So the choir take them over. And often, 
instead of treating them as prayers to be sung for God's glory, 
they treat them as operatic choruses to be sung for the entertain- 
ment of themselves and of the people. They turn the Church of 
God into a concert hall; they use the Mass as a background for 
the display of their virtuosity as a kind of sacred glee-club. Yet 
the Mass is supposed to be sacrificial worship, and not a concert. 


The reforms so long needed in this matter were begun by the 
Blessed Pope Pius X in the Motu Proprio of 1903 which I have 
already quoted. It is a long document with many precise instruc- 
tions‘ but what it all amounts to is that these performances by 
sacred glee-clubs to congregations of aphonic dumb-mutes ought 
to stop, and both choir and people ought to do their own jobs 
and do them properly. Of course the Pope expressed it more 
politely than that, but hardly less emphatically. ‘‘We do there- 
fore publish, motu proprio and with certain knowledge, Our 
present instruction . . . and with the fulness of Our Apostolic 
Authority do give it the force of law, and by Our present hand- 
writing We impose its scrupulous observance on all. . . . These 
things We command, declare and sanction, decreeing that this 
Apostolic Constitution be now and in future firm, valid and 
efficacious, that it obtain full and complete effect, all things to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 


That is what Pope Pius X ordered fifty years ago. But as for 
its ‘full and complete effect’ . . . that is hardly more visible than 


‘Obtainable from the Gregorian Institute of America, 2130-32 Jefferson 
Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio, 25c. 
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its ‘scrupulous observance’! Someone (I think it was Fr. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J.) has said that this is the most evaded and ignored 
decree ever issued from the Apostolic See. How right he is! 

All that is about high Mass. But all is not well with low 
Mass. Low Mass is just a simplified form of high Mass with the 
music left out, and the priest speaking the parts of the absent 
deacon, subdeacon and choir. But there are still people at low 
Mass, and their parts remain. But normally they get done by a 
small boy while the people do nothing. 

The practice is fortunately growing whereby the people all say 
their parts instead of leaving them to the server. This is called 
‘dialogue Mass’’ and is certainly a step in the right direction. 
Various forms of it have been approved by many bishops, both 
in the United States and in many other countries. It should be 
encouraged in every possible way, and the people should join in 
as heartily as they can. Because all this helps to make the Mass, 
even in its outward form, correspond to its inward reality, name- 
ly, communal worship. 


Priests who want their people to take their own part — whether 
by singing at high Mass or by reciting the answers at low Mass 
— often get mighty little co-operation from their people. In fact, 
they meet with a whole lot of opposition. That is so because many 
people have no idea of the Mass as a “‘liturgy.’” They have the 
wrong spirit — the individualist spirit — instead of the collab- 
orative and communal spirit which should be that of members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Such people are unwilling to co- 
ordinate their own activities into the predetermined pattern which 
constitutes the Mass as an act of communal worship. Instead they 
“want to say their own prayers.’’ Which shows how little they 
understand the Mass or their position as members of the Mys- 
tical Body. 

Once upon a time the whole of Europe was Catholic. Every- 
body believed not what he pleased, but what the Church taught. 
Everybody accepted not a moral code of his own choosing, but 
what the Church declared to be right or wrong. And everybody 
worshipped God not according to individual fancy but (at least 
in public worship) in the way the Church desired and arranged. 
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Then, in the course of time, there came abuses and revolts and 
finally schism and heresy; Protestantism arose, tearing whole 
nations from the unity of the Church. 

The fundamental principle of Protestantism is what is called 
“the principle of private judgment.’’ Protestants say a man has a 
right to decide for himself what he will believe; he can choose 
this or that religion just as he thinks fit. They object to the 
Catholic Church ‘‘dictating’’ what is true or false, what is right 
or wrong. That is why they reject the Catholic Church — they 
‘protest’ against it. They say they will believe, they will behave, 
and they will worship as they think fit, not as somebody tells 
them. The “‘principle of private judgment” is the very essence 
of Protestantism. 

Of course not everybody became Protestant; the majority of 
European Catholics, in fact, remained true to the Church. They 
rejected this principle of private judgment and continued to accept 
the guidance of God’s Church in matters of faith and of morals. 
The spirit of Protestantism — the principle of private judgment 
— did not undermine their creed or their code. 

But it did have some effect. It affected their cult — their wor- 
ship. Gradually —- surrounded as they were by Protestants with 
this spirit of private judgment by the individual — Catholics 
became infected with this spirit in the sphere of their worship. 
They began to worship not in the Church’s way —- communally, 
as a body, co-ordinating their activities into the Church’s pat- 
tern, all doing their own proper parts — but rather “‘in their own 
way,’ each individual exercising private judgment about what he 
would do at public worship. 

And that spirit of individualism has descended even to our own 
day. We still find enormous numbers of Catholics who will not 
worship communally as the Church desires, but who, during pub- 
lic worship itself, “‘prefer to say their own prayers.” 

This very Protestant attitude is often found most deeply rooted 
in seemingly very ‘‘pious’’ Catholics. They “‘like to say their own 
prayers’; they won't join in the Mass. They won't sing at high 
Mass and they won't answer at dialogue Mass. They say “‘it dis- 
tracts them from their prayers.’’ Yet they ought not, during public 
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worship, to be at “‘their prayers’; they ought to be giving their 
minds and hearts to the community's prayers — to the Mass. 
But they won't; they exercise their private judgment as to what 
pleases them; instead of joining in with those parts of the Mass 
which the Church allots to them, they “‘say their own prayers.”’ 


And the result is fantastic. In an opera various people have 
various things to sing, but all those things are prescribed for them 
by the composer — they are not what they choose for themselves. 
All those things are designed to fit together to make one intel- 
ligible whole. Now suppose somebody came to the front of the 
stage and began singing ‘“The Star-Spangled Banner’ while some- 
body else went to the right and began singing “‘Dixie’’; at the 
same time somebody is at the left singing ‘‘Jingle Bells’’ while a 
fourth person is at the back of the stage singing “‘I’ve been wukkin’ 
on de Railroad!’ (or ““O Lady of Fatima!’’ which has largely 
the same tune). Would you call that an opera? Of course not — 
it would be confusion and nonsense. People singing what they 
want, when they want and how they want instead of singing their 
own parts designed for them by the composer! 


But something very like that so often happens at Mass. The 
priest is putting the meaning into the gifts at the offertory. The 
composer of this work — the Church — means him to have a 
sort of supporting chorus of the people all putting their meanings 
into the gifts. But that doesn’t happen. Mr. A. doesn’t join in 
that. He “prefers to say his own prayers.’’ He likes ‘“The Thirty 
Days Prayer’ and gets on with it. Mrs. B. won’t join in either 
— she is making a novena to St. Sacharina. Mr. C. prefers some- 
thing that doesn’t involve any trouble — he says a lot of “‘Hail 
Mary’s.”’ Mrs. D. is a very devout soul . . . she likes to feel good, 
and immerses herself in a most touching meditation book she has 
discovered. It is called ““The Heart Throbs of the Languishing 
Spouse for Her Celestial Lover.’’ The net result is a travesty of 
what the Mass should be — it is a riot of individualism, a fantasy 
of the Protestant spirit of private judgment, everybody doing just 
what he or she likes instead of doing what the Church desires as a 
contribution to that unified and communal action which is the 
Mass. One wonders whatever almighty God makes of it all! 
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What should they be doing? The Pope makes it clear enough 
in Mediator Dei: 

“They must not be content to take part in the eucharistic Sac- 
rifice by the general intention which all members of Christ and 
children of the Church must have; they ought also, in the spirit 
of the liturgy, to unite themselves closely and of set purpose with 
the High Priest and His minister on earth’ (n. 104). 

“To unite themselves closely and of set purpose’ means that 
they ought to tell God they are sorry for their sins when the 
priest tells God he is sorry for his sins; they should cry for God's 
mercy when the priest cries for God’s mercy; they should praise 
God when the priest praises God; they should listen to God's 
word when the priest announces God’s word to them; they should 
put the meaning into the gifts when the priest puts meaning into 
the gifts; they should believe and wonder and admire when the 
priest, by the power of God, turns the gifts into the Victim of 
Calvary; they should offer this divine Victim to the Father when 
the great High Priest and His human minister are offering the 
divine Victim; they should receive the return-gift of God when 
the priest receives the return-gift of God. 

That is what they should do. They should do it by singing 
their parts when singing is to be done; or, at low Mass, by speak- 
ing their parts when these are to be spoken, or expressing them- 
selves in their own words or in words from a suitable prayerbook 
or in the Church’s own words from the best book of all — the 
missal. Those are the things they should be doing in order to 
“unite themselves closely and of set purpose’’ with the communal 
action. 

Wherefore they should not be praying to our Lady when God's 
message is being announced to them; they should not be praying 
to St. Anthony when the priest is putting the meaning into the 
gifts; they should not be making a novena to St. Maria Goretti 
when the priest is offering the Victim; they should not be praying 
for the souls in purgatory when the priest is receiving or distrib- 
uting the return-gift of the sacrifice. 

Behaving like that brings confusion and disorder into the unity 
of the act of worship; it turns it from the communal action which 
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THE MASS, A LITURGY 


it ought to be into the simultaneous performance of a lot of dis- 
parate individual devotions. All the things which these people are 
doing may be good in themselves; it is good to pray to our Lady, 
to the saints, and for the souls in purgatory. But these private 
prayers should be done in private time, not during the public 
celebration of the community-sacrifice. 


If only people saw the unreasonableness of these practices, if 
only they would forego their personal preferences for the com- 
munal good and the glory of God, then the Protestant spirit of 
private judgment would be replaced by the “true Christian spirit’’ 
of which “‘active participation in the most holy mysteries’’ is the 
‘primary and indispensable source.’’ Then those priests who ‘‘strive 
to make the liturgy a sacred action in which, externally also, all 
who are present really take a part’* would meet with less oppo- 
sition when they exhort their people to sing at high Mass or re- 
spond at dialogue Mass. 


And then “‘if this be happily brought about, there will no 
longer be any need to lament the sad spectacle in which the people 
do not respond at all, or only in a subdued and indistinct mur- 

ur.” And there would be some prospect that the Mass will be- 
come in fact that which it is in theory — namely, the communal 
offering of all members of the Mystical Body, united in mind and 
will, to the honor and glory of God. 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


®Mediator Dei, n. 105 
"Pius XI, Divini |. 1929. 









TIMELY TRACTS 


FATHER OF THE WORLD TO COME’ 


T may appear a waste of time to deplore the fact that for the 
majority of our contemporaries Christmas, as a feast of 
religious significance, has become nothing but a complex of 
sentimental reminiscences and charming lore. The world of 
advertising carries the day over the frantic efforts of the clergy 

to preserve its true content for the next generation. Fairy tale, 
ancient myths and what all Christians regard as a fact of history, 
the birth of the Savior, have become a tangle that seems beyond 
unravelling. That the feast of the nativity of Christ, Christ-mass, 
was fixed on this date in order to supersede the pagan celebrations 
of the “Birth of the Invincible Sun’’ adds to the confusion. In 
the forefront stands Santa Claus, that queer mixture of Germanic 
myth woven around the mid-winter solstice and Wodan or Thor 
and of good Saint Nicholas, shorn of his mitre, crozier and halo 
and degraded to being his own pot-bellied companion, Rupert: 
and all this mixed with the doubtful meaning of Christmas trees 
and other hand-me-downs from our pagan ancestry somewhere 
in central Europe. 

These things are now the main props of advertising, which 
starts in mid-November and leaves us with a hangover on the 
twenty-sixth of December, wearied even by the sweet sound of 
carols. The results are strange: open house and cocktails during 
the holy Night, until it is time for midnight Mass for Catholics 
or the corresponding, ever-increasing facsimiles in the various 
Protestant churches; a rash of office parties, many of them under 
indictment from the guardians of our morals; and a great deal of 
kindness to children, to the poor, the sick and mankind as a whole. 
It seems as futile for the dictators behind ‘‘the curtain’’ to decree 
proletarian substitutes, as it is for the clergy to stop the incoherent 
nonsense that now almost completely obscures the significance of 
the Nativity. 

One could maintain that the blame for this decay of modern 
Christmas and for the purely emotional attitude of the multitude 
rests with us clergy, because our own attitude has been retrospect- 


‘Isatas 9:6, Christmas introit, Mass at Daybreak 
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THE WORLD TO COME 


ive and romantic, When the great troubadour of Lady Poverty, 
St. Francis of Assisi, gave expression to the new attitude by build- 
ing a crib, perhaps complete with ox and ass, he only crystallized 
or precipitated out of the atmosphere what had been there in 
suspended form: the man-centered, sentimental and romantic mood 
of the rising bourgeois world that was to relieve the feudal age. 


The oldest witnesses of the earlier attitudes are the Fathers and 
the liturgical documents with their different strata of accretions 
and growths. We find the original moods in the hymns of Greg- 
ory and Ambrose, in the anthems and lessons, the arrangements of 
psalms and prophets from the fourth to the eighth centuries. These 
ancient sources, especially of the great liturgies of Rome, Milan, 
Toledo, Gaul and Byzantium, in their texts for Advent-Parousia," 
climaxed in the celebrations of Nativity (winter solstice), Epiph- 
any- Theophany and Candlemas-Hypapante, reveal the very oppo- 
site of retrospective and mellow remembrance of a fact of the past. 
Christmas was the stained glass through which the sun of the 
future was refracted. The Nativity, as well as the other two feasts, 
were symbolic of the dawn of a new age, not the merry or senti- 
mental turning to the past. If you have any doubt of this inter- 
pretation read the biblical texts, psalms and all, the hymns and 
lessons of the Roman liturgy for Advent and Christmas as you 
find them in any missal and breviary — provided you are able to 
abstract from your white and wooly Christmas notions. 


This forward turn proves to be dynamite, apart from the fact 
that it will not make you popular with our contemporaries, and 
I am not only thinking of Chambers of Commerce and depart- 
ment stores! Because such a “‘Copernican turn’” results in an 
entirely new, messianic, aggressive, almost revolutionary concep- 
tion of Christ’s message. As “‘Franciscanism’’ (which, by the way, 
was not the inane thing romantic poets of the nineteenth century 
have made it) was in the air after the great break-through of emo- 
tion in the person of Bernard of Clairvaux and the age of the 

*Parousia (Greek) ‘‘Presence,’’ is a term pregnant with meaning as it refers 


to the return of Christ, to mystery-presence in liturgy and the corresponding 
attitude of Christians. 

*An expression first used by Kant, the philosopher, referring to Copernicus’ 
daring in suggesting a world in which the earth was no longer the flat center. 
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Crusades — something new is in the air in our day! This re- 
discovery and new interpretation of a dormant aspect of Chris- 
tianity coincides with other developments. I will discuss only two. 


The first is the bold new departure of the French Jesuit and 
paleontologist, Teilhard de Chardin, “‘a man in intense sympathy 
with his times’’ (Bruno de Solages, Cross Currents, 4, p. 30). On 
the one hand he saw the geologist make a history of the earth, 
untroubled and freely pronouncing the synthesis of his findings. 
On the other hand he saw the historian make the history of 
humanity with factual results no sane mind could challenge. But 
what lies between them, life, seemed to be without history. ‘“Why, 
then, between the two — ‘dead matter’ and human history — 
are we not permitted to make a history of life?’’ 


Teilhard de Chardin finds the key of all evolution in man. So 
far, he says, we have only looked back to see the origin of things; 
now we are able to see the aim of it all. ““We have at once a law 
of continuity (in the universe), from the simpler to the more 
complex, and a law of design, since this growth in complexity 
(towards which all proceeds) does not occur simply by means of 
a greater accumulation of the elements of the synthesis’ (p. 32). 
To provide a concrete example: When a certain complexity of 
atomic structure is attained, a “‘critical point’’ is passed and a new 
level is reached: the molecule. When molecules have exhausted the 
possibilities of complex accumulation, another “‘critical point’ is 
crossed — the change of plane takes place — we have a cell. From 
cell we come to organism, from organism to consciousness, from 
consciousness to liberty. The critical point is identical with a max- 
imum magnitude in the existing order. ‘“There are necessary dis- 
continuities in the very midst of necessary continuity.” 


Teilhard de Chardin — who, by the way, is the very same 
scholar who made the phenomenal discoveries of the “Peking 
man’’ — sees the great discontinuity in the appearance of man. In 
a faultless process of scientific reasoning he comes to the conclusion: 
“Evolution demands the immortality of the spirit. . . ."" ““Biologi- 
cal evolution (a change of plane within the very course of con- 
tinuity) is succeeded by social evolution. . . . It is not superman 
who is to be born in this higher plane of evolution, it is human- 
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THE WORLD TO COME 


ity” (p. 33). “Successive syntheses of evolution are never identi- 
cal, but only analogous to one another."’ The final change of 
plane, discontinuity, is the appearance of Jesus Christ who ‘came 
to crown this tremendous ascent of matter towards spirit, (to- 
wards) the universal Christ: . . . not only the destiny of each of 
our souls, but the Christ whe is the summit of the whole uni- 
verse, according to the cosmic perspective of scriptural revelation 
in St. Paul’ (p. 35). 


We find, then, the static universe of Aristotle — ‘‘a great clock 
which eternally moves’’ — superseded by an evolutionary uni- 
verse, a universe in progress. But progress which goes nowhere is 
absurd, it must have direction, else it would be no better than 
Aristotle’s going around in circles and waiting for the doom: “A 
universe which would continue to operate laboriously, with the 
conscious goal of absolute death, would be a stupid world, a 
monster of the spirit, a chimera’ (p. 36). 


We see development, terrific action everywhere, which, unless 
we have a ‘‘clock mind,’” must be a movement toward the abso- 
lute, through a “‘critical point,”” in a discontinuity, towards trans- 
figuration. The last stage began with the God-Man Jesus, the 
Christ, and significantly with Him as an infant in poverty, pro- 
gressing through growth and passing the “‘critical point’’ in His 
crucifixion. Teilhard de Chardin’s critic, Bruno de Solages, points 
to the grandiose aspect of this view of a Christian cosmology 
which parallels the progressive ‘‘revelation’’ of God and the grow- 
ing complexity and consciousness of man. In this manner depth 
psychology, even Freud and Jung, become a part of Christian 
progress once the infant diseases of their “‘hybris’’ have been 
transcended. I hope my readers have the exhilarating experience of 
grasping the breath-taking perspective of Christmas-Parousia in 
this connection: Nativity, Birth of the New Adam, thus becomes 
a cosmic event and modern science His garment. (St. Irenaeus in 
the second century, with his “Recapitulation’’ mentality, would 
have assented with joy.) 


We may as well now turn to the second point. If the first one 
was hard to handle because of the abstractness it involved, this is 
a hot iron painful to touch. 
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Obviously most of the disorientation of mankind in our days 
results from the meteoric growth of industrialism with its resultant 
break-down of all form of organization inherited from preceding 
stages of socio-economic and cultural development. The whole 
world is lopsided with its division into over-industrialized na- 
tions, and countries that are getting impatient with their role as 
producers of raw materials and as recipients of only the finished 
product, but with no share of the gain, or too little of it to buy 
all the comforts common to countries of industrial genius. 


Two answers, both inadequate, have been given to the problems 
caused by mass production and the uprooting of perhaps ninety 
percent of humanity: one that absent-mindedly grew up with the 
system itself, commonly and vaguely called capitalism. The other 
is the result of nineteenth century research and messianic aspira- 
tions to rebuild society according to a definite philosophy, dialectic 
materialism, and the conscious acceptance of the fact that the age 
of ‘“‘collectives’’ was upon us, when smithies turned into giants 
like U.S. Steel or Krupp, and the pill-maker in his pharmacy 
gave way to giants like the Dye-Trust or I. G. Farben. 


The sociological result, and the economies, whether planned at 
the green baize tables in State planning offices or just happening 
by the formation of cartels of ruthless ‘‘free’’ competition, are not 
very different. Mass production, accelerated by re-armament pro- 
grams on both sides of the Curtain, seems still to be gaining mo- 
mentum; the control agencies, government agencies or ever-grow- 
ing ‘‘private’ directorates still increase, and with that growth more 
men become dependent on anonymous powers, invisible propa- 
ganda and advertising. ‘“The more it seems to change, the more it 
looks alike.”’ 


Until recently the doctrinaire attempt to squeeze a living society 
into a pre-conceived mold, as practiced by Russia, had the doubt- 
ful advantage of being the more ruthless, and of having eaten more 
of its own brood. But when Hitler and his companions in crime 
tried to fight fire with fire, he almost equalled his proto-type in the 
Kremlin and, worse, he pulled the cork out of the bunghole of the 
red barrel. The free and easy countries of capitalism were infected 
and developed anti-bodies: witch hunts, increasing numbers of 
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treason trials, an atmosphere of slander and smear, an ever-grow- 
ing, though well-intentioned and humane-mannered secret state 
police‘ with wire tapping, confidential dossiers and fingerprinting 
and huge, wasteful military establishments. Thus the two halves 
of the human race sit on their respective stockpiles glowering at 
each other in hate and contempt. 


Santa Claus is not going to be a great help in this struggle, for 
I am sure at home and in church Joe McCarthy acts just as good- 
neighborly as the corner grocer, reverting to his techniques with 
the same irresponsibility and Machiavellianism at 8:00 a. m. on 
December 26th. So does Peron, Franco, Tito and, maybe, even 
Stalin. Goebbels used to go around Berlin with Christmas baskets 
too 


Nor is the dreamy and idyllic contemplation of the Babe in the 
crib going to be a great and unfailing remedy, unless the lesson 
of the “‘Infant-God” is accepted in full meaning. It is, however, 
a fact that this vision creates more sentiment and sympathy than 
enthusiasm. The tender, the childlike and loving emotions that 
it should engender in all followers of Christ could temper and 
soften. They could create an atmosphere of peace, gentleness and 
love. The helpless Infant in poverty could preach a sermon to 
those greedy for riches or power and to the envious and bitter 
poor. It ought to teach especially the impatient, with their ready- 
made solutions to be forced on the living organism of society by 
surgery and amputation, that the kingdom of God starts without 
show of power and like a weak son of a frail maiden. 


But too often, alas, this restrospective and gentle mood has a 
nostalgic by-product: a mind to set the clock back. In the name 
of humanity, freedom, culture and personality those who profess 
a real Christian faith in the Nativity have condemned, not the 
ruthlessness with which Marxism tries the adjustment or the hap- 
hazard muddling of the free world, but the thing that created the 
problem: the really glorious conquest of matter by mind which 

‘That this is not just hearsay becomes evident from an article in The Min- 
nesota Law Review, January 1951, p. 235, footnote 20. A public and a judici- 


ary which quietly passes over facts such as the ones reported have reached a 
frightening cynicism, usually found only in fascist or red totalitarianisms. 
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becomes visible in modern industry. Instead of finding new forms, 


these romantic and nostalgic people have called for ‘‘returns’’ — th 
to the land, to the crafts, to medium sized, small sized things, and e' 
acted as if modern industrialism was the same as the devil on the o 
loose! le 


The hatred, bitterness and fear that rises even in the free world 
from the knowledge of the slavery and savagery of. the Russian 
experiment is being exploited by agitators. You can’t even suggest | 
anymore that competent men should examine the other side to see P 
what could be learned. Only an idiot would suggest that the 
people behind the Curtain should come over for sightseeing tours 
to see that we don’t all live in slums, brow-beat the colored cit- is 
izens, and keep the backward races willfully in bondage, so that | it 
every citizen have a little share of the loot carried home for un- 
equal distribution — their masters would not permit it. 





The followers of Christ are ground up between the two im- 
placable forces which blindly grope for their solutions. They are 
unable or unwilling to accept this aspect of evolution, because 
they are frightened and because the basic urge, the messianic urge, 
is gone out of them. If they had the vision and the courage to get 
a firm hold of the writhing, blindly groping forces and to lend 
them their senses, surely there would be ears to hear them and | 
eyes to see them. 


EE 


But while we mouth the slogans of our fathers as if they ever 
had attained fulfilment, we refuse to look at the facts: the more 
complete mastering of the forces of nature, dislocation of the 
masses, the alarming condition of the colonial world, the over- 
crowding of ancient continents and precarious domination of the 
free world (tottering towards rebellion of the underdog) by priv- 
ileged nations. We should see that our new tools and our new 
knowledge are a gift of God to enable us to share and help. 


aoe Gh Gh Oe ee 2 


And the same is true about that dark, obscure half of the world 
screened from us by the Curtain: their masters cannot even take 
their fingers off the trigger long enough to scratch their chins in 
thoughtfulness for fear the enslaved masses will burst open the 
mould into which they have been forced. 
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May I remind my readers of Teilhard de Chardin’s formula: 
that we have reached the critical point in the continuity of social 
evolution, where —as from molecule to cell, and from cell to 
organism —— a discontinuity must come in order to reach the new 
level? A new organism of mankind under Christ, and this new 
mankind, looking towards the future, the constant Advent of 
the New Man, the real presence of the ‘“‘Parousia’’ transcends — 
dialectically, an Hegelian might say — both opposites. What is 
properly called evolution, referring to nature, becomes one with 
history. 

And, the wonder of it all, as read in the birth of God as Man, 
is that there is no enmity, no distrust of faith against evolution 
in this sense left. What impedes the ‘‘constant coming’’ of Christ 
are but vested interests of narrow men, and trepidation and fear 
of the religionist who will not let go of his pattern, the doctri- 
naire Marxist enslaved by his ideology, the timid bourgeois turn- 
ing hypocrite, unwilling to look at the starving and enslaved 
masses outside his sphere. 


When we look at the stable and sing the sweet carols this year, 
we must remember that every child is a promise of growth, the 
inevitable, and that the Infant of Bethlehem has been growing. 
He not only has been growing, but described what He brought 
as a seed, a leaven, a burning fire and a sword. In short: the mes- 
sage of Christmas gazes into a far distant future, helped by the 
image of the past. 

H. A. R. 
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+ ARCHBISHOP JOSEPH H. SCHLARMAN, D.D. 









































HE LOVED THE CHURCH 


N November 10 the Liturgical Conference of America lost 
one of its most encouraging friends in the person of the 
great shepherd of Peoria, Archbishop Joseph H. Schlarman. , 
Because of his paternal interest in the liturgical apostolate our deep | 
sadness is not without high gladness, and not without the con- \" 
viction that he who on earth so understandingly blessed the efforts 
towards the “‘incorporation of all things in Christ’’ will in heaven 
continue to intercede for the realization of “‘the most pressing duty 
of Christians: to live the liturgical life, and increase and cherish 
its supernatural spirit’’ (Mediator Det, n. 197). 


Those of us who were privileged to participate in this year's 
Liturgical Week at Dubuque will long remember the soul-stirring 
homily of Archbishop Schlarman on “Mary, the Mother of the 
Priest,” and will read with gratitude in the Week’s Proceedings 
(to appear early in 1952) this spiritual swan-song of one who 
loved the Church and her liturgy, and whose motto was: ‘We 
learn in order to live, not merely to know. Doctrine must be [| 
translated into action, particularly sacramental action’ (the Arch- 
bishop's preface to his Catechetical Sermon Aids) . 


Some years ago as guest of His Excellency I had an experience 
which I shall treasure for the rest of my life. Before retiring the 
Bishop picked up from his library table one of the five volumes 
of Cardinal Schuster’s Sacramentary and said: ‘‘Let’s prepare our 
meditation for tomorrow.’’ With his famous red pencil in hand 
he underlined the leading thoughts as he slowly read Schuster’s 
commentary on the next day’s Mass-text. Upon arriving in his 
private chapel the following morning I found the Bishop kneeling 
on his prie-dieu with the Sacramentary, meditating, preparing for 
the eucharistic Sacrifice. 


His deep appreciation of holy Mass and his great love for the 
flock entrusted to his care have for years prompted the Bishop’s 
generosity (as announced weekly in the Peoria Register) to offer 
this Weilspring of all holiness and life, on Sunday (and holy 
days): for the diocese, as prescribed by canon law. On Monday: 
for the souls of the departed listed in the weekly column of the 
Register. On Wednesday (the week-day on which Judas betrayed 
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Jesus): for the return of lapsed Catholics, particularly in the 
diocese of Peoria. On Thursday: for the living and departed ben- 
efactors of Guardian Angel Orphanage. On Friday: for the dis- 
possessed millions, homeless and hungry. On Saturday (Priests’ 
Saturday — Our Lady’s Day) : for the living and departed priests 
of the Peoria diocese, for vocations to the priesthood and religious 
life, and for priests throughout the world. 

Behold a great priest who in his days pleased God! 

The concluding words of his last pastoral (Thanksgiving 
clothing drive), read in all the churches of Peoria on the day 
following his death, beautifully reflect the charity of the noble 
high priest of Peoria, a charity born of sincere love for the Mys- 
tical Body, the Church, and her sacramental life-streams, the 
liturgy: “While we thank God for a roof over our heads, beds to 
sleep in, warm clothing, and food, let us not forget the millions 
of homeless, shivering and hungry people —our brothers in 
Christ.”’ 

One is compelled to think of the words of the apostle of charity, 
St. John: ‘‘He that hath the substance of this world, and shall 
see his brother in need, and shall close his heart to him, how 
does the charity of God abide in him? My little children, let us 
not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 


In the light of the approaching Christmas solemnity it may be 
appropriate to quote the late Archbishop's liturgical comment on 
this blessed feast (Catechetical Aids, p. 3): ‘“The spotlight falls 
upon the altar where the whole work of redemption — the an- 
nunciation, the birth of our Lord, His passion and death, the resur- 
rection and ascension — re-appears, is made present. The spot- 
light on the 25th of December is thrown on the birth of Christ, 
and the Nativity shines forth as present during the Mass. We are 
not merely reminded that Christ was born nineteen centuries ago. 
The Nativity as belonging to the plan of God is present in the 
circle of time and is present upon the Altar as part of the great 
Mysterium currens per anni circulum (the Mystery, re-appearing 
in the circle of the year).’’ 

Officers and members of the Liturgical Conference of America 
humbly pray that the heavenly “‘spotlight’’ of full redemption 
may fall upon the Church-loving soul of Archbishop Schlarman 
and grant him the joys of an eternal Christmas with Christ and 
His holy Mother and with St. Joseph, his patron. 

He loved the Church! 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 


St. Louis, Mo. President of the Liturgical Conference 
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THE PSALTER IN SIXTH GRADE 


T was all of twenty-five years ago that I was appointed to a 
I new school in a town of northern Minnesota, whose people 
were predominantly Scandinavian, mostly Lutheran. The chil- 
dren came from the various public schools to form the new St. 
Bernard's. As their parents called to meet us and to see the school, 
we discovered how few of these children were of all-Catholic 
parentage. I, who had passed from a solidly Catholic community 
into the convent, was given my first contact with non-Catholic 
culture. 


In English class one day, shortly after the opening of school, 
I asked each child to recite some lines learned in previous years, 
as a starter for our own memory work. To my surprise, psalms 
were said by several of the children, the Shepherd Psalm being 
the favorite but not the only one. As we discussed the selections, 
I found that these psalms had been learned both in school and 
at home. 


The incident remained with me all day, and was with me 
strongly when I picked up my Little Office book that afternoon 
in chapel. Here I was, a Benedictine already half a dozen years, 
teaching for three, and though we were not as yet saying the 
breviary, still I had the psalms as my own in the Mass chants 
and the Little Office. And yet, I had not once thought of taking 
them into the classroom, as I should certainly have done if they 
meant anything in my life. That hour, I resolved to make them 
really my own and to pass on to children what I could of the 
Songs of the Spirit which were the heritage of Catholic children 
far more even than of their classmates of non-Catholic belief. 


And that day I set out on an enticing and richly rewarding 
adventure — seeking for treasure hidden in a field. It was my 
good fortune that Providence in the person of authority always 
gave me the sixth grade to teach. Old World history and geo- 
graphy of the eastern hemisphere provide an excellent setting for 
the study of the psalms. It is the most natural thing for us to 
sing of the dawn of the world in classes of religion, science or 
history in terms of Psalm 103, which is likewise a perfect review 
of geography. In the Hebrew unit, in history class, we can chant 
the same songs that the boy David sang as he tended his flocks 
on Judean hills. Or, are we re-enacting the scene of the finding in 
the temple as part of our lesson on Hebrew worship, lo, the class- 
room is a Jewish countryside. And what should we sing as we go 
up to the Holy City but the song of rejoicing at the good tidings, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


that we go to the house of the Lord? (And the next day, a gentle 
reminder, as the ranks set out for Mass, sends them happily re- 
peating the expressions of gladness that were David's and Christ's 
on approaching the Father's house.) 


The worship over, as the ““‘women” start for home from their 
“court’’ on the left side of the room, and the ‘‘men”’ from theirs 
on the right, they go down (to their seats) singing of lifting 
their eyes to the hills whence comes their help, or of houses which 
they build and cities which they guard in vain unless the Lord 
is with them to do both. From there, they can watch the boy 
who is Christ as He slowly crosses the temple court, telling the 
Father that He loves the beauty of His house and the dwelling 
place of His glory, while the wise doctors watch the rapt Child 
coming and wait to speak with Him. 


Reverence? It takes a group of children to capture the spirit of 
such a re-presentation so deeply as to show wonderment which 
is the soul of reverence, all expressed in a naturalness and simplicity 
which is beyond art. And is this only under Sister’s watchful eye? 
Not if the stories which dribble back to the classroom be true. For 
as surely as children assemble to play, they will play school, and 
these stories will be re-told and played over with all the words 
and chants of the originals. It is heartening to know that this 
still goes on, Hopalong Cassidy and TV to the contrary not- 
withstanding. For these are God’s games with their own change- 
less appeal, and it is nice to have the very songs the little boy 
Jesus sang when He did these things. 


As I listen to their tales of play, my mind goes back to sim- 
ilar scenes of my own childhood, wherein we were definitely 
handicapped by not knowing the right things to say or sing while 
acting out some scene from the Bible History book (the old Ben- 
ziger with the yellow cover, remember?). As long as the winter 
chest held bright blankets, gay quilts and long scarves, we were at 
no loss for costumes, not even for a high priest — but the proper, 
reverent chant? Somehow, that always eluded our most diligent 
search. How lucky these children, to have what I missed. 


_ After our Community took up the praying of the full breviary, 
in the summer of 1927, all of the field of treasure was mine, in 
which to delve for the kingdom of heaven, either in the hours of 
Office which is our foretaste of it here, or in the hours of spread- 
ing the fire enkindled there. Though we do not say Matins on 
the missions, yet one need not be deprived even of those psalms. 
One can always snoop around and see what others are getting 
that one does not have. 
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And such joyful plunder as one can turn up in the process! 
Songs to fit every act of the varied drama of life. For we soon 
learn that what our child’s foresight imagined would be great 
deeds in the grown-up world are but larger games in the sight of 
the eternal Father. Games played with a little divine Brother who 
has all sorts of lovely names, but none lovelier than Wisdom of 
the Father, as He calls Himself in telling how He was around in 
the making of all things — how He delighted in playing in the 





world, playing before His Father at all times, delighting to be ff 


with the children of men. And as He thought of us there, with 
the Father breathing His Spirit over the waters, so later He had 
this same Spirit breathe to earth these Songs which would be our 
articulation of the unutterable in playing our the role assigned to 
us upon 
“‘life’s stage 
Where every man must play his part.” 


Is that part played in the cloister according to Psalm 83? Or in F 
the home along the lines of Psalms 126 and 127? Or is it th 9 


wondrous experience called contemplation, all found in a vers 
near the end of Psalm 30, showing at once the glory of sight 
denied to earthly vision and the inevitable thorns to be felt in 
the proximity of that Face? 


Or are they just brief acts of busy, modern life? A basketball 
game with all good wishes to THE Five, packed into Psalm 19. 
Reading of the tests of the atom bomb with the serene confidence 
of Psalm 2. Family and friends traveling a smooth highway in a 
high-powered car, wishing each other all the safety and blessing of 
Psalm 120. Closing the day with Psalm 133 in home or solitary 
room, rectory or cloister. I suspect St. Benedict of having placed 
that Psalm last in our day’s chant so that he could forever bless 
his monastic family with its final, tender verse. 


One can scarcely assess the riches to be found in that field of 
treasure. To have it is not only to be a Midas, always able to con 
over wealth amassed, but in very truth to have the golden touch, 
the ability to turn the drab into the gold which thieves cannot 
break through to steal. Weave these psalms with the other bits of 
Scripture and gems of prayer that make up the Mass or Office of 
feast or feria, and there is alchemy that can turn the bluest sort 
of day into the kind worth living. 

What can be more drab than a history or geography class? But 
even these can be vitalized with the Songs of the Spirit. After all, 
whose work do these tell of? Long after the facts that form the 
lesson of the day are forgotten, beyond even the words of the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


psalms themselves, that principle will remain to influence attitudes 
towards the persons and things of God's creation. Grouped around 
one such focal point, all lessons form an integrated whole, and 
despite the inevitable drill element that learning must have, take 
on the interest of a divine game amid big, dull books. 


One class stands out in my memory as outstanding at this game. 
They went all-out for every unit we studied in that fashion. 
When the boy cut-up sat at a sixth grade desk, he wasn’t any- 
thing so prosaic and dull as just a history student. He was Brother 
Something-or-other in our monastery. Yes, he had been a Hebrew 
when he first learned the psalms, but now in February he was a 
monk (and preferably in one of those duplex convent-and-mon- 
astery arrangements such as St. Hildegarde presided over in her 
day). There he prayed and worked, studied silently and recreated 
with enthusiasm. 


Each room in that school had a club for self-government, When 
electing officers for the new period, the sixth grade decided that 
the presiding officer would hold the title of Abbot or Abbess as 
the election would go. After ““Abbot’’ Thomas (Bogan) took 
the chair, the meeting went on to lay out the lines along which 
the monastery should be governed. To my surprise the first move 
before the house was to establish the seven-times-a-day prayer 
which the history book said was done in the best monastic circles. 
They proceeded to check over the day, and figured that by saying 
their prayer every hour on the hour they would just make the 
seven. Now, what to say for “‘Office.”’ 


Here I could have interfered, suggesting the Sodality office, or 
Compline with which they were familiar, or the Little Hours 
which one of our Sisters used with older pupils in another school. 
But this was theirs, and too good to break into as of now. The 
other would be the more acceptable after this vital experience. 
Anyway, hadn’t St. Benedict said that if another arrangement 
were better for some one else’s purpose than the one he had made, 
they should make it by all means, just so the psalms be said? So 
I stayed put in the back corner, and let the action go on. 


Someone mentioned the psalms in the thanksgiving section 
after the Mass in their St. Andrew's missal. They found these, 
arranged them for the seven hours, and by dividing the longer 
ones (unconsciously following St. Benedict), had just enough. 


From there on, all was simple. The signal for prayers was 
entrusted to Donald Hoffmann, evidently a “‘wise, old brother,” 
and for the rest of the year that ‘‘Office’’ was chanted by the class 
with earnest reverence. Donald never failed to tap the bell on the 
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hour, and whatever work was going on stopped at once as the 
whole class rose and stood with bowed heads for the silent Pater 
noster. The “‘Abbot’’ took the lead, intoning the Deus in adju- 
torium, and saying the collect of the day in English after the 
Psalm, Kyrie and Pater. Latin, English and Greek were mixed 
without a halt in stride. 


During Holy Week, there was a mission in the parish, and 
one day, I was called out of the room during one of those ‘Hours’ 
to explain to a puzzled missioner just what sort of service was 
being held in my classroom. He enjoyed the explanation as much 
as I had the original action, and came back more than once to 
stand without the door, a silent partaker in this prayer as I was 
within the room. For after approving the first plan, I was in the 
position of honored guest, praying along with the brethren. It 
was all in their hands. 


When we passed from the monastic unit into feudalism, and 
elected a Lord and Lady to preside over the knights and dames, 
the question that first arose was: ‘““What about our Office?’”’ But 
some forehanded ‘‘monk’’ had already looked up that point, being 
loth to forego the chant even for the glamor of knighthood. He 
reassured them all. He had read in another history book that the 
Lords, even the Kings and their Queens, had “Hour Books,” 
made as beautiful as their wealth could have them, out of love 
for God’s word. So the Office continued. We had our illuminated 
Hour Books, now, most of us. As soon as the ‘“‘monastery’’ began 
to function efficiently, it had turned into a scriptorium, and we 
chanted from manuscripts wonderfully or fearfully illuminated. 


The St. Andrews were a help, but how I did used to wish and 
pray that soon someone with the requisite learning, training 
talent, and knowledge of children’s ways and wants would give 
us a small book of psalms that. would fit our growing little world, 
enriching it with the love-songs of God. A book that would be 
on our own learning level, yet with leads that would give us a 
taste of all that could be studied about the psalms, so that ‘‘the 
strong would have something still to desire and the weak not be 
disheartened’”’ (Rule of St. Benedict, ch. 64). 


For in teaching something so much of the spirit, far more even 
than in subjects just of the mind, does one learn how class can 
differ from class and child from child, as star differs from star in 
giory. I never realized that so forcibly as in the year following 
the one in which I was Master-of-Everything in a double mon- 
astery. For though in the same room, with the new sixth grade 
coming up, I was teaching practically on skid row. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


That next year, I made the personal acquaintance of almost 
it Pater every member of the police force in the town. My former “‘breth- 
2 adju- Fen" went their quiet, studious way in the seventh grade, while 
ter the [ strove to find a dent in the armor of these little hoodlums, to 
mixed win them to higher things than bullying, hookey, pilfering and 

the like. We got along famously, though we were far better at 
h, and imitating David's use of the slingshot than his skill on the harp, 





as the 





Hours” and our Olympic games quite eclipsed our Greek choral work. 
ce Was Likewise, there was many a man of iron in our feudal castle but 
$ much nary a troubadour. Our “‘ladies’’ never missed them, being too 
ce to busy practicing the arts of war on their own. And yet, even in 
I was such a class, the psalms could find a responsive chord. 
in the As a class, this group was good in any form of creative work. 
ren. It They took to illumination and printing with real joy, and the 
results were good. One afternoon, in the post-four hush, I sat 
n, and looking over finished papers, and came upon an illumination of 
dames, Psalm 22, the choice of my most skilled cracksman. He had a 
” But fine sense of balance and design in setting up a page and this was 
- being a pleasure to look upon. Each verse was neatly printed, with its 
od. He — meaning pictured in delicately pencilled sketch alongside, texts 
at the and pictures alternating to form a pleasing block pattern of the 
o0ks,” whole page. 
f love I read on, admiring the drawings and the understanding they 
inated | evidenced. which I had never hoped to find in him, until I reached 
began the lines of trust in the shadow of ‘“‘death’s valley,’’ because of 
id we | the nearness of the Shepherd. There stood a most realistic cotton- 
nated, wood tree, with himself (presumably) dangling at rope’s end 
h and from a limb! To my everlasting regret, I lost that paper to the 
ining assistant who came in to find out what the fun was all about, 
1 give and carried off the paper to take to St. John’s Abbey for the en- 
vorld., joyment of his fellow-monks. Boz went through the dark valley 
Id be on Okinawa, honorably, and I hope, as I prayed then, that at 
usa the end he feared no evil, because there was One with him. 
“the Into the field of treasure which is the psalter, there is for each 


ot be soul just what the Spirit foresaw that soul to need. All we can 
do is to bring our charges into the field (as we do, for instance, 
to the ancient shore-line of prehistoric Lake Agassiz on a science 


even : 

» on | field trip), and direct their search. How true that 
‘ar in You can make glad a child or grieve it, 
wing § Be true to, or deceive it; 

mon- § But when all’s done 

grade [ Beneath God’s sun, 


} You can only love and leave it. 
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word is alive and afire with the Spirit of Love who first breathed 
them on our earth, in our time, but His eternal ‘“‘now.”’ 


In the trefoil window into heaven, which is each feast of the 


liturgical year, the psalm which is the keynote sings equally of | 


the experience 1) of the prophet-king David, 2) of Christ, and 
3) of the soul that is singing at the moment, Once let the chil- 


dren catch that idea, and it is pure joy to see them find each inter. | 


However, in such teaching material as the psalms afford, om 7 
has the sure knowledge of just Who it is that takes over wher 
we leave off. These are not lines with the dust of years upon them, F 
from out of lips and minds long since dust. Here each line and | 


















ie. 
' 5 
' 


pretation for themselves with a bit of help over the hard spots. | 7 


The reward will be the same glad shout as heard in any other 
search afield, “Sister, look what I found!’ and one is granted a 
glimpse of the workings of God in a little soul. 


My eternal gratitude to these small fellow-seekers after treas- 
ure. I have learned far more from the children throughout thes 
singing years than they ever learned from me. 


Moorhead, Minn. SISTER MARGARET MARY, O.S.B. 


NEW FRANCISCAN CALENDAR 


N interesting liturgical development is the recent decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites (March 1, 1951), in view of 

a forthcoming Franciscan breviary, whereby the feast of St 
Anaclete is suppressed, and the St. Felix commemorated on Juiy 


29 is no longer considered a pope. As yet, perhaps, such changes [9 


have not been extended to the breviary of the universal Church 
but they are the logical outcome of recent historical] studies which 
have proved that St. Anaclete is actually to be identified with St. 
Cletus, whose feast is celebrated April 26; and that St. Felix 
never occupied the papal chair. (Cf. Msgr. A. Mercati, ‘“The New 
List of Popes,”” Mediaeval Studies, IX [1947], pp. 71 ff.) 


This is but part of a large liturgical reform instituted within 
the calendar of the Franciscan breviary, drawn up by the Gen- 
eral Definitorium of the order and approved by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites on June 13, 1950. It is being incorporated in 
the new breviary, and will be obligatory at the beginning of 1952. 
While this calendar includes the introduction of some new feasts, 
such as the Boxer Martyrs of 1900 (on July 4), Blessed Contardo 
Ferrini (the learned law-professor of Milan), and the new office 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of the Assumption, it also witnessed the restoration of the ferial 
office to greater prominence during Advent and Lent, by the trans- 
fer of many lesser feasts that burdened the breviary. 


Some feasts of the universal Church are given full place once 
more, after having been merely commemorated in the Seraphic 
breviary; the Christmas cycle is left completely intact as in the 
Roman breviary, unimpeded by the Franciscan additions from 
which it formerly suffered. In all, some 65 changes have been 
effected, by re-grouping of many Beati, some of which are now 
reduced to simple commemorations, or simple feasts. Finally, a 
marked revision in the Franciscan Litany of All Saints is included 
in the new edition. 


The new calendar and breviary, of course, must undergo the 
test of time, but judged apriori it would seem to indicate a gen- 
uine liturgical reform within the order, in keeping with the desires 
of many liturgists of our day. Historically, I believe it is one of 
the most sweeping changes ever made in the Franciscan calendar: 
and should amply answer the many complaints within the order 
against the overwhelming amount of feasts that differed from 
those of the Church as a whole. 


Duns Scotus College FR. IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M. 


Detroit, Mich. 


THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD* 


E live in days, gentlemen, when more than at any past time 
the priesthood is encumbent on us for the welfare of the 
world; in days when more than ever we need apostolic 

zeal, inspired by love for the souls we must convert; in days when 
gigantic difficulties are growing larger and larger against the 
Church. Now more than ever each soldier must be a hero, each 
priest a saint and an apostle. As for the priest, I will say to you, 
so much the better! .. . The great danger of the priest is pessimism, 
despair, discouragement. He is tempted to say: “‘Evil is so wide- 
spread, so overwhelming, that I cannot match it by my strongest 
efforts; the world is given over to unbelief, it will not listen to 


*Msgr. Hillenbrand’s article in this issue prompts us to print the following 
paragraphs of quotation from a retreat to the priests of the diocese of Belley in 
France preached by Archbishop Ireland in July 1900. They appeared in the 
Boston Pilot shortly after. In the light of the much publicized deChristianization 
of France, the words seem almost prophetic. And their stirring directness reminds 
one of the pastorals of the late Cardinal Suhard, who similarly analyzed the 
evil of clerical ivory towers. — ED 
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us; let us retire to our sacristies, and serve God, and leave the 
wicked world to go its own way... .” 


But the priest who has lost heart has lost faith in the words 
of Jesus Christ, and in the apostolic mission by which He founded 
His Church: ‘Behold, I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.”’ If any words from my lips can be of 
service to you, let them be these: ‘Courage, zeal, resolution to 
conquer.’’ Go down into the arena. You will see at once that you 
are in a new world; you will see that the field of battle is not at 
all the same as lay before your predecessors. 


You may regret as much as you like the world of other cen- 
turies. It has gone; it will never return. You must come into touch 
with this world that is now. You must go to the people. You 
must combat this new world with weapons that will avail against 
it. .. . Who in these days would go to battle with the arms, the 
tactics, of the middle ages? . . . Above and before all things, the 
priest must be saintly, that grace may be with him and he may 
silence the malicious tongues of men who would attack him. But 
still the priest must be learned. If we are satisfied to meet the 
modern world with a theological manual in our hand, .. . very 
well, we shall speak to it in a language it does not understand. 
.. . And besides the learning, we must be able to express it in an 
attractive and charmful manner; we must, if I may say so, force 
the world to listen to us by the very elegance of our style... . We 
must win the world by its idols, its own ideas. 


And what teaching shall we offer it? The teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Don’t give the world, which hungers for a solution of the 
great problems, the thin food offered by pious confraternities. 
Little devotions are good; but, pray, do not let them displace the 
whole of religion. I think when we give the world, athirst for 
truth, these little devotions, we are deceiving it and ourselves. 
Read the Gospel, read the Fathers, . . . and you will find what is 
requisite, viz., the great truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


And with all this we must have zeal — heart. The world is 
cold and cruel enough. Well, the world is never so cold or so 
cruel as not to respond to love. I fancy you do not love the people 
enough; I think the priest is apt to restrict himself to a cold 
ministry, to give spiritual love when the child asks for it. But 
if the child remains away we do not carry it to him. We must 
love souls and show our love. Had the apostles been content to 
do what we do, Christianity would not have existed. We must 
go out and seek for souls. I believe in zeal inspired by love, and 
I would say to priests: Know your flock by name, salute them, 
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ask them to come to see you, go and see them. If they decline, do 
not lose heart: go a second time — you do it for Jesus Christ. 

Men of themselves are worth nothing; it is souls that count, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ was shed for souls. We say to the 
people: Come, if you like; but it is your affair. No, gentlemen; 
it is our affair, for Jesus Christ made us priests, and it is of us 
that He will demand an account of those souls if we have failed 
to do all that we can to gain them. 


> ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


NE of the most beautiful and significant texts in the entire 
liturgy is the Benedictus antiphon of Epiphany, which 
interprets all three events of the feast in nuptial terms: 

“Today the Church is united to her heavenly Spouse: for in the 
Jordan Christ washed away her guilt [cf. Eph. 5:26], the magi 
with their gifts hasten to the royal wedding, and the invited 
guests make merry with the wine changed from water.”” The anti- 
phon itself was composed in the early 8th century, but its com- 
ponent ideas, more particularly the first and third, derive from 
patristic times. Epiphany is a marriage feast: the Church joyfully 
celebrates her public espousals with her divine Bridegroom. 

Our cover design represents Isaac and Rebecca, whose marriage 
was explained by a number of the Fathers as a striking Old 
Testament figure of Christ’s union with the Church. Isaac pre- 
figured Christ on several scores: e. g., as victim-son of Abraham's 
sacrifice. His marriage to the pagan Rebecca, who he taught true 
worship and faith, foreshadowed Christ’s marriage with all man- 
kind. Even the well provides a telling detail; for it is at the 
fountain of baptism that the redemptive nuptials with Christ 
are entered upon. 


IT CAN BE DONE* 


OUR description in the December issue of Msgr. Curran’s 
custom, of frequently using the Sunday announcements to 
invite all who are not conscious of mortal sin and are still 

fasting, to receive holy Communion, interested me greatly. I have 


‘Contributions to this column, describing how liturgical ideals have been or 
can be realized in practice on parish, school, family or personal level will be 
welcomed. Items should not normally exceed a page in length. A year's sub- 
scription to WORSHIP is offered as ‘‘inducement.” — ED. 
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been doing that for nearly seven years, with consoling results. 
What led me to it was a news item about the Hungarian bishops 
systematically organizing such a practice when our religion was 
first being threatened in that country by the Russian invaders. 
I happen to have a national parish, many of whose people have 
relatives behind the iron curtain. It was therefore relatively easy 
to secure a more fervent attendance at holy Mass and more fre- 
quent reception of holy Communion, by urging these as a spiritual 
support of their loved ones over there, who were being deprived 
of these essentials of Christian life. 


I have found, moreover, that there is a way in which the Com- 
munion invitation during announcements can be repeated and 
brought home very effectively. I came across it first at Notre Dame 
University. Our servers now go down immediately after the Pater 
Noster and put up the Communion cloth. It is surprising what a 
difference such a small change can make. For one thing, it calls 
attention to the fact that the ‘“‘Communion part” of holy Mass 
has now begun; and it is a vivid reminder to all that they are 
being urged to receive holy Communion, and recalls the duty of 
immediate preparation. I heartily recommend the practice to my 
fellow priests. So far as I have been able to discover, rubricists 
have no reason to veto it. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR December number was gratefully dedicated to our five 
jubilarian associate editors. Without their generous help, 
more especially during the earlier, critical years, it is doubt- 

ful whether Orate Fratres could have survived. It is our pleasant 
duty in this issue to welcome two new members to our editorial 
staff: Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand and Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J. 

A lot of people throughout the country know Ms r. Hillen- 
brand as ‘‘the former rector of Mundelein Seminary.’’ He occupied 
that position from 1936 to 1944, after having gotten his S.T.D., 
done further graduate work in Rome, taught at Quigley Prepar- 
atory Seminary, and been active on the diocesan mission band for 
some years. At present he is pastor of Sacred Heart Church in 
Hubbard Woods, a suburb of Chicago. During his eight years of 
rectorship, he was able to share his vision of the wholeness of 
Christian life with hundreds of candidates for the priesthood; 
and hundreds of young priests today, in a dozen and more dioceses, 
are succeeding in ‘“‘keeping things together’’: the liturgy, Catholic 
Action, the social apostolate, and personal striving for sanctity. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


We hope to have a report soon, from a layman's point of view, of 
his efforts as pastor to establish congregational singing and pray- 
ing of holy Mass. 

As to Fr. Howell, few of our readers need be told that getting 
him as associate editor is indeed an acquisition. In all the eighteen 
years that I have been associated with the magazine, I don’t recall 
anything to compare with the unanimous and enthusiastic response 
to his current series of articles. (They will be reprinted in two 
booklets, one dealing with the Eucharist, the other with the sac- 
raments, about April or May.) Fr. Reinhold wrote recently that 
he never saw a man who was able to bring the Mystical Body into 
common people’s lives as Fr. Howell succeeds in doing. To which 
I might add, that I never saw a man who could so easily and 
effectively convince priests of the principles of the liturgical apos- 
tolate as he did this summer. What the American liturgical move- 
ment needs is a few years of Fr. Howell on reverse lend-release 
from England! 


Orate Fratres first became acquainted with Fr. Howell through 
Fr. Aubrey Zellner, one of our Abbey’s army chaplains stationed 
in India during the last war. He wrote admiringly of how a cer- 
tain English chaplain was introducing the dialog Mass every- 
where, and how the soldiers loved it. Fr. Howell's previous career 
included degrees in chemistry and physics, which subjects he taught 
at Stonyhurst; tertianship in Minster in Westphalia — his first 
meeting up with the liturgical movement; assistantship in a big 
city slum parish, where he ran study circles on Rerum Novarum, 
etc., and founded an evening school of social studies. ‘‘Dismally 
depressed by the ignorance of religion among troops — their in- 
activity at Mass,’’ he began to stress the Mystical Body doctrine 
and active participation after his demobilization, as superior of a 
Jesuit retreat house, and from there it was but a step to his now 
famous ‘‘Layfolks’ Weeks,’’ with which he has stormed Eng- 
land and the U.S. 


Msgr. Hillenbrand and Fr. Howell are two excellent reasons 
why we look forward optimistically to an increased effectiveness 
of WORSHIP during the years ahead. We are deeply grateful to 
them for their promised collaboration. 


+ 


In observance of the centenary of the first holy Mass celebrated 
in the territory by the missionary Father Pierz, Bishop Busch and 
Coadjutor Bishop Bartholome of St. Cloud have announced 1952 
as a diocesan year of thanksgiving for the gift of the Mass. The 
entire year will be devoted to securing a better understanding of 
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the holy Sacrifice and a more frequent and intelligent participa- 
tion in it. There will be concerted effort on every plane such as, 
to our knowledge, has not been previously attempted in any other 
diocese. Bishop’s pastoral, sermon outlines on the Eucharist for 
the year, monthly deanery meetings in which either the theology 
of the Eucharist will be reviewed or the afternoons will be organ- 
ized as eucharistic days of recollection, weekly evenings of adult 
instruction on the Mass and the use of the missal, days of recol- 
lection for the laity, concentration on the Eucharist in grade 
schools, high schools and colleges, posters and bill-boards visual- 
izing the spreading of the Mass through the area — these are some 
of the means already decided upon. A pontifical high Mass will 
moreover be celebrated in the course of the year in every deanery, 
both to acquaint the laity with this solemnity of Sacrifice and to 
enable them to offer it with their high priest. The need of voca- 
tions to the priesthood will be emphasized — to climax in the 
dedication of the new diocesan seminary. 

Since St. Cloud is the diocese in which WORSHIP is issued, this 
“‘Mass-campaign”’ is particularly gratifying to us, and we wish 
publicly to express our gratitude to our Most Reverend Ordinary 
for the leadership he has assumed in this unique manner, to bring 
the Mass more intimately into the lives of the faithful. 

~ 


Several pages of this issue are devoted to letters in reply to Fr. 
Bussard’s plea, to have the Mass of the Catechumens in English. 
There is no doubt that the vernacular problem is being increas- 
ingly recognized, by priests and people, as one that involves vitally 
important pastoral objectives. In so far, the ‘‘state of the question” 
is entirely different from what it was at the Council of Trent. 
There, the question of Latin or vernacular was primarily doc- 
trinal: the Council rejected the Protestant principle that Eucharist 
and sacraments must be in the mother tongue since they are not 
effective of themselves but only in virtue of the faith of the recip- 
ient, of which they are (of themselves ineffective) signs. In other 
words, the doctrine of the ex opere operata had to be maintained 
against the Reformers who accepted only the ex opere operantis. 


Since Blessed Pius X enunciated the principle of ‘‘active and in- 
telligent participation,” there has been a growing awareness that 
this requires a greater stress on the “ex opere operantis,”” on the 
disposition of the recipient, than heretofore customary. The litur- 
gical movement is an effort to understand better the nature and 
function of the sacraments (their opus operatum) in the life of 
the Church, in order to achieve a correspondingly more effective 
use of them, i. e., in order to arouse a conscious and appropriate 
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opus operantis. Sacramentalism, or the mere multiplication of sac- 






















































a raments, avails little. “Active and intelligent participation’ can 
as, only mean a more truly human cooperation in accordance with 
her the more adequately understood sacraments. The liturgical apos- 
for tolate is nothing else than the theology of the sacraments fully 
sy exploited in the community of the Church and in the personal 
in- | lives of the faithful. 
- But since sacraments are in genere signi, in the category of 
v4 “signs,’’ the rites of the sacraments, the prayers and ceremonial, 
are themselves our best teachers both as to the nature of the sac- 
vl raments and as to the dispositions proper to the recipient. More- 
‘ll over, since they are “‘effective signs,’’ they not only teach but also 
te have the power of effectively disposing. 
i That is to say, the vernacular movement has as primary objec- 
ca- tive to allow the sign of the sacraments to become most fully 
the operative, in the order of grace as well as didactically. The vernac- 
ular question is a pastoral question. It aims at implementing ‘‘active 
his | and intelligent participation’’ in the most immediate fashion. 
ish The Holy See has in recent years given an ever-increasing num- 
ary ber of permissions to the hierarchy of various countries, to intro- 
ing duce the use of the mother tongue in the administration of sac- 
raments and sacramentals. Fr. Ellard’s article in the November 
Ecclesiastical Review fully documents the process. The publicity 
Fr. given to his essay in the diocesan press argues a change of climate 
i in the thinking of American Catholics on the point. So does the 
: reaction to Fr. Bussard’s article. The desire for the vernacular 
ily | stems from a growing insight into the laity’s rightful part in the 
“. essential, sacramental life of the Church. It goes hand in hand 
al with the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
oc There is reason to hope that what has been granted to other 
rist countries will also be granted to us. The Holy See has, up to the 
not | present, given no indication that similar permission might also be 
ip- | granted in regard to parts of holy Mass. That question presents 
her its own peculiar difficulties, of which the chant is only one. The 
ned March issue of WORSHIP will carry a major study of it, by Fr. 
tis. Herman Schmidt, S.J., professor of liturgy at the Gregorian Uni- 
hn. versity in Rome, and author of the most important volume pub- 
hat lished to date on Liturgie et Langue Vulgaire. 
the On principal, however, whatever the difficulties, the partial 
ur- use of the mother tongue would seem even more desirable in the 
ind | case of the Mass than in that of the other sacramental rites. For 





of ; the Eucharist is the sum and source of the whole sacramental life; 
tive | it is the sacrament with which there is most frequent contact, 
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upon which our life chiefly depends. More particularly, the 
Church explicitly takes for granted that certain parts be under- 
stood by the people as they are spoken by the priest at the altar. 
She commands the priest to raise his voice, during collect, epistle 
and gospel, etc., in order that the faithful ‘“‘may understand” 
(Rubricae Generales Missalis, XVI, 2). To insist on the rubric 
of a “loud voice’’ and then not have it possible for the purpose 
of that rubric to be achieved, violates sincerity of worship. And 
as far as we are aware, it is only these parts of the Mass, which 
are directly intended for edification and instruction, that are be- 
ing proposed generally for the mother tongue. 

We are not agitating. But it is the purpose of a liturgical review 
to explore ways and means conducive to a fuller and more mean- 
ingful sacramental life. To restore to the Mass of the Catechumens 
and to the other “‘loud parts” of the Mass their original and in- 
trinsic purpose, seems to us to fall within that scope. In humble, 
absolute obedience to the authority of the Holy See, we express 
our hope that it will be found possible and expedient to grant 
the use of our mother tongue for a large part of the Ritual, and 
for the didactic parts of holy Mass. We are under no illusions. 
The vernacular in the liturgy will not prove a spiritual miracle 
cure. But it will establish a more normal framework in which 
pastoral and personal efforts can be expended with greater prospect 
of success — for the glory of God, and the sanctification of souls 
through active and intelligent worship. 

+ 


For nearly twenty years we have had a friendly agreement with 
Commonweal for an exchange of ads between our periodicals. 
Fr. Virgil Michel initiated the arrangement, and I gladly con- 
tinued it. For both he and myself were convinced that the Com- 
monweal represents our country’s best exemplification of the lay 
apostolate of the press, which the Holy See has repeatedly encour- 
aged as a chief form of lay Catholic influence, Through personal 
acquaintance with the editors, we furthermore knew at first hand 
of their unquestioning loyalty to holy Church, and of their per- 
sonal integrity and wholly Christian ideals. For one thing, their 
pages have always been open to liturgical “‘propaganda,”’ even in 
the early days, when the liturgical movement was still widely 
under suspicion. The news that the existence of Commonweal is 
in jeopardy, unless it receives help, preferably in the form of 
subscriptions, and that very soon, cannot therefore leave us indif- 
ferent. The discontinuance of Commonweal would be a serious 
set-back to the cause of the lay apostolate in America, as well as 
to the “‘missionary”’ voice of Catholics in the United States to 
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their non-Catholic brethren. We urgently beg our readers to sup- 
port the Commonweal to the best of their ability. 
* 


It arrived too late for notice in our December issue; but we 
suggest investing for next year in the ““Novena for Christmas,’’ a 
long-playing record with hymns, prayers and Gregorian chants 
by Msgr. Hellriegel and his miracle choristers of Holy Cross 
Parish, St. Louis. Price, $3.85. (Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden 
Sta., St. Louis, 15.) 

Also recommended: The Mass Year 1952, a daily ordinal for 
the missal, plus devotional reflections on about 60 graduals of the 
year (The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., 25 cents). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“WORSHIP” 


To the Editor: —... The new name includes the meaning of the old 
name and very much more. In fact, the very text of which the old name 
forms the first words is an invitation not just to prayer but prayer to 
render acceptable that greater common action in which priest and people 
are engaged in Mass, of offering supreme worship to God. Moreover, the 
new name covers man’s fundamental duty: to worship God, all of life 
to be a form of worship, as all of eternity will be a constant worship. 
With a blessing upon your work, I am, 


St. Peter’s Abbey > SEVERIN GERTKEN, O.S.B. 
Muenster, Sask. Abbot-Ordinary 


“THEY WANT ENGLISH” 


To the Editor: — The question of the dialog Mass came up recently, 
in regard to interesting the school children in attending Mass during 
the summer months. My contention is that such interest is easily aroused, 
and when aroused is self-perpetuating as well as contagious. I saw it hap- 
pen in our hospital in the army. While we were in England our chaplain, 
Fr. Leo Doyle of the Jesuits, began having the early Mass dialog fashion, 
in English, with the chaplain’s assistant leading the reading of the missal. 
Well, soon the patients, the staff and visitors were swamping the usually 
sparsely attended early Mass, in preference to the later Masses, and the 


*The article under this heading in our September issue, by our associate editor, 
Fr. Paul Bussard, was reprinted in the November Catholic Digest under the title 
“Why Not the Mass in Your Own Language?” Herewith a small portion of 
pertinent paragraphs from the flood of letters that resulted. Fr. Bussard made it 
clear in his article that he was speaking only of the Mass of the Catechumens. 
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interest of all was greatly increased, to say nothing of the understanding 
and benefits derived. .. . 


To the Editor: — “Why not the Mass in your own language?” There is 
only one answer. Inaudible Latin is preferable to garbled English. If the 
prayers after Mass are a fair sample of how the entire Mass would sound, 
God preserve us! 


To the Editor: — After much thought and longing to hear the Mass in 
understandable language, I wish to add my voice to the many who, I am 
sure, feel the same way about it. I have been a Catholic for 15 of my 45 
years and only in the past year, due to a series of illustrated and demon- 
strated “Masses,” have I been able to follow the ritual with Fr. Stedman's 
missal. The result has been that I go to Mass willingly and eagerly. 


I would like to be the means of leading my sisters and brothers and 
their families into the true Church, but the door is slammed shut by a 
ritual that to them is meaningless and boresome. I came into the Church 
through marriage and am thankful always for it; but why, why should 
the Light of the World and the Truth be so deeply imbedded in a lan- 
guage foreign to us? My two young sons are trying to master Latin in 
order to serve and take part in services of worship. Why make it so hard 
for them? They are eager to enter in. Shouldn’t it be made as clear as 
possible instead of drawing a blind down over the meaning of what they 
are praying? 


My observations are of course limited to my own orbit. The Church 
has gotten along without me for a long time and I hesitate to seem 
critical — and have hesitated to express my thoughts on this subject. But 
I just have to do it after wanting to do it for years... . 


To the Editor: — Not only are the points which you advance in your 
article true, but in my present obedience they are brought home most 
forcefully. The sight of my poor soundless congregation kneeling through 
Mass Sunday after Sunday in a small and very non-Catholic town, is 
pitiful; and their occasional attempts, sincere but oh! so limping, to 
recite the Missa Recitata, with the difficulties of locating themselves in 
the text, are disturbing and unnerving: not to myself but, I fear, to 
them. How much simpler, how much clearer, it would be if we could 
offer our Sacrifice and theirs in the smoothness of our daily tongue! And 
how much more of an impression could be made upon the not infrequent 
non-Catholic visitor! The Mass of the Catechumens in English would 


preach and teach itself... . 


To the Editor: — The English missal is not the answer for us laity. 
Masses are often celebrated so rapidly, that it is quite impossible to keep 
up. Result: the majority of people who have taken up the use of the 
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missal become discouraged, give it up after a while, and return to the 
use of the rosary, which enables them at least to meditate prayerfully 
on the passion of Christ. Else how explain the fact that nearly twenty 
million missals have been sold in the past decade, and yet only a very 
small percentage in the average Sunday parish use one? 


To the Editor: — Catholic means universal, and has reference not pri- 
marily to geography or language but to people! Hence, it seems to me, 
it doesn’t make much sense to boast of the linguistic universality of our 
Catholic Mass while limiting its understanding to Latin students or 
theologians. Please forward this letter to anyone higher-up who will 
please understand how people — average people — feel or would like to 
feel about the central act of their religion. We want to love it and live 
it more than anything else in the world, and we want to help our non- 
Catholic friends appreciate it; but the language barrier is a serious 
obstacle that blocks the way to a fuller spiritual life to so many of us. 


To the Editor: — Sometimes I think I cannot stand another Sunday 
Mass as we have it in this parish. Talk about “captive audiences on 
busses”! We are not permitted to join in singing even one hymn during 
Mass, but we have to listen to a thin, spindly (as to sound, I mean), 
uncertain choir, dragging out hymns, usually quite unconnected with 
the service. And this renders the use of a missal down in the pews almost 
out of the question, except one forces himself to utmost concentration. 


To the Editor: — One way to speed the day of widespread liturgical 
reform would be for somebody highup to order all of us pastors to 
spend a few Sundays at Mass as parishioners. 


To the Editor: —I have often argued in favor of having the Mass of 
the Catechumens in our mother tongue, but the answer has been that 
it is impossible. It is against the Roman Catholic tradition. It is against 
canon law. So that I had come to the conclusion that to suggest such 
a change is sacrilegious. I am not a student, only an average Catholic; 
but I heartily agree that to have the instructional part of the Mass in 
our own language would be one of the best things that could happen to 
the Catholic religion in America... . 


What about the thousands of children who each day before school 
kneel, stand or sit through the Mass as they are taught, but aren’t quite 
sure why and are usually more than a little bored? The same children 
who will sit for hours at a movie or watching television consider it a 
hardship to be still for one hour at Mass, which contains more mystery, 
more “glamor,” and more value than any show on earth. What about 
the converts, who after some lessons accept the Catholic religion with 
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the attendance at Mass along with other traditional services, but never 
quite understand the wonder and greatness of it all? What about the 
non-Catholics, who attend an occasional wedding or funeral or just out 
of curiosity? To them it is merely a strange dress-up affair, and they 
wonder and ask their Catholic friends who usually are unable to give an 
adequate answer, and then they wonder all the more! I married a con- 
vert and have tried to answer the questions of his relatives and friends. 
I think I understand the Mass, but still find it hard to explain to these 
people with such vastly different backgrounds. The Mass, or at least 
parts of it, in English, could be the best “missionary” means at our 
disposal in this our own country. 


To the Editor: — We studied the Mass in high school and learned to 
follow the priest in our missals. But now, as a mother who usually has 
at least one child on each side, I find it quite hard to concentrate on my 
missal, in spite of my good intentions. So I close my book and say a 
rosary. 


To the Editor: — May I call your attention to the enclosed paragraphs 
from Fr. Durkin’s column in the November issue of our diocesan paper, 
Catholic Action News (Fargo). So far as I am concerned, they hit the 
nail on the head, for I too have been a server: 

“I am quite sure that (those who maintain that Latin ‘is really a sim- 
ple thing to learn’) have never attempted training an altar boy. I have. 
I have implored, cajoled, and threatened young men in an effort to get 
them merely to read what was on their card, but I have rarely found one 
who agreed to do more than mouth savage syllables at a furious rate 
while beating his little breast like a thing possessed. I often breathe a 
quick prayer, ‘Lord, don’t listen to what Jimmy and Larry are saying, 
just try to imagine what they would mean if they knew what they were 
talking about.’ 

“As a lay friend said to me the other day, ‘Father, when you priests 
have things to tell us that you want us to understand, you tell us straight 
from the shoulder in the pulpit in English, like parish meetings, and 
special collections. If it’s so important to have the Mass in Latin, then 
I’m going to start a movement in this country to have all the announce- 
ments in Latin too.’” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SERVICE. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and Sister M. Anne Burns, O.S.B. 
(High School Religion, Course [V) Loyola University Press, Chicago. 1951. 
Pp. viii-373. Cloth, $1.92. 


Fr. Bede Jarret, O.P., once wrote that “the art of perfect living is the 
art of perfect giving.” To teach the art of perfect giving and to make 
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each senior in high school realize he has a divine commission of service to 
use his talents fully, the authors have written eight well-organized units. 
The emphasis throughout is on the “do’s” of Christianity rather than on 
the “don’ts.” 

Fr. Ellard authors two units: the opening unit, a thorough treatment 
of confirmation, which readies one for a life of service, and the fourth 
unit, on the priesthood. Sister Anne Burns “writes on service in mar- 
riage, service in parish, service in the religious life, service as a worker, 
and service as a citizen responsible for doing his share in bringing about 
the establishment of the ideal Christian society.” The final unit —on 
the four last things and the reward of service for those who have lived 
their lives for God in humble service to neighbor — is the contribution 
of the general editor. Twenty-four pictures and thirty-two illustrations, 
as well as “review questions” and excellent “points for discussion” add 
to the value of each chapter. An epilogue dedicating the book to our 
Lady of Fatima, six pages of pertinent scriptural quotations for each 
chapter and a good ten pages of index complete the volume. 


In emphasizing co-operation with God by a selfless service for neighbor 
in the particular field into which the Master calls one, Service has a fresh- 
ness of view and uniqueness of approach not often found in high school 
religion texts. Unit two— service in marriage — has excellent chapters 
on preparation for family life, parenthood, homemaking and a concise, 
down-to-earth chapter on marital impediments. The apostolic Christian’s 
role in the parish as a miniature Mystical Body, his part in the lay apos- 
tolate; current problems as Church-State relations, capital and labor, 
the dignity of work; the glories of the priesthood and religious life — 
all are adequately treated. Some of the illustrations (pp. 67, 260, 284, 
300) will be a real aid to both teacher and pupil. Service is obviously 
meant for high school seniors ending their formal religious education. 


If development of personality is to be stressed as much as the authors 
indicate in the marriage unit, then the “personality adjustment scale” 
(p. 27) should have included recreation, of which precious little is said 
in the text. The authors do well to devote six pages to the steadily grow- 
ing problem of mixed marriage. But they would have improved their 
arguments a great deal by citing actual statistics (now readily available), 
rather than just mention that only one in ten turns out happily. Unfor- 
tunately, the all-important subject of courtship and company-keeping 
is relegated to a question in the “points for discussion.” Something should 
have been said about the various specialized movements of Catholic 
Action. The book contains not a single bibliography or list of suggested 
readings. 


Despite these minor omissions and defects, Service is the kind of text 
many teachers, interested in fostering an apostolic spirit, have been 
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looking for. They will not be disappointed. 
St. John’s Abbey Pau. M. Marx, O.S.B. 



































UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW ME. By Rev. Alexander Jones. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. 1951. Pp. 162. Cloth, $2.50. 


When Philip the deacon, following a lead from the Holy Spirit, dis. 
covered the Ethiopian reading Isaias and asked him whether he understood 
the prophet, he received the answer: “How can I, unless some man show 
me?” (Acts 8:31). Fr. Jones writes for the average person to whom the 
learned volumes of professional people are usually inaccessible. His ap- 
proach to the Bible is refreshing, his style lively, and there is much good 
humor. A positive exposition of the principles of Catholic interpretation 
is offered. These are then applied to some sections of the Bible, e.g, 
the Canticle of Canticles, the Book of Jonas, and especially the first three 
chapters of Genesis. There is a chapter on the symbolism of biblical 
numbers, one on God’s fatherly condescension in revealing Himself, often 
in such a human fashion, reaching its peak in the Incarnation, another 
on the idea of the Temple fully realized in Christ. The last two chapters 
are concerned with the problem of the conversion of the Jews. 


The book will be very helpful to the average person in acquiring a good 
insight into Hebrew thought and modes of expression. We may single 
out the five essays on the first chapters of Genesis dealing with the origin } 
of the world, of man and of sin. These chapters are of fundamental 
importance but present many difficulties of interpretation. Catholic is 
works in English which make available in convenient form the con- |7 
clusions of specialists on these chapters are all too few. Fr. Jones teaches 3 
us how to interpret them in the light of the best modern scholarship and [7 
in harmony with the directives of the Church. The volume is a worth- | 
while addition to the growing Catholic biblical literature, solid in sub- 
stance and doctrine, up to date with modern research, yet attractive in 
form. All who are persuaded that the Old Testament is unintelligible or 
that books about the Bible are necessarily dull, are urged to read this one 
and confess their error. 


St. John’s Abbey MIcHAEL J. Marx, O.S.B. 


DIE LEHRE VOM CHRISTLICHEN VOLLKOMMENHEITSSTREBEN 
(The Doctrine of Striving for Christian Perfection). By Dr. Carl Feckes. 
Verlag Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau. 1949. Pp. xii-462. Cloth, 14.50 DM 
That theology is not exerting sufficient vital influence in the formation 

of Christian piety is a complaint frequently heard in our age. We are told 

that the two have gone separate ways, that this long-standing progressive 
divorce of theology and devotion is one of the reasons why modern piety 
is not rarely shallow, too subjective and dependent on changing moods 
or feelings, too often attracted by passing novelties and trivialities, and 
not sufficiently appreciative of its sacramental and liturgical basis. In 
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recent times, however, consistent efforts are being made to break out of 
the unfortunate isolation and to correct the lack of vital relation be- 
tween theology and piety. This is also the standpoint from which the 
well-known professor of dogmatic theology and Scheeben scholar, author 
of the book under review, approaches the subject of spiritual perfection. 


The work, which is the fruit of twelve years of teaching in the sem- 
inary, is divided into four parts. Part I deals with the origin and goal of 
Christian life. Christian life gains its sacramental foundation chiefly in 
baptism and confirmation. Man’s response to God’s initiative and action 
is expressed particularly by a life of faith, hope and charity — the active 
principles of the life of Christ within man. Other specifically Christian 
attitudes are constant gratitude, deep humility, a joyful and confident 
looking forward to the final coming of Christ. The ideal and goal of 
Christian life is to become perfect as the Father in heaven by progressive 
assimilation to Christ, love of God and fulfilment of His will. The pos- 
sibility, obligation, and degrees of Christian perfection are next discussed. 
Baptism has marked Christian life with a double character of “death to 
sin” and “life for God” in imitation of Christ’s experience. This process 
of dying in order to live more fully in God, accomplished in the sacra- 
ment, must be continued and expanded in daily life. In the following 
two parts these two aspects are described. Part II is concerned with the 
continuous advance in the putting off of the old sinful man: enemies 
and obstacles to perfection, the struggle against them by means of the 
sacrament and virtue of penance, etc. The conflict comes to a victorious 
conclusion when the Christian makes the last and greatest offering of 
himself in death in union with Christ. Part III describes the growth of 
the new man in Christ, both in its individual and social aspect, by means 
of the holy Eucharist, prayer, practice of the virtues, suffering with 
Christ, love of neighbor and the apostolate. Part IV is devoted to the 
consummation of Christian being in the highest stages of perfect love 
of God, mystical gifts and graces. 


The author’s praiseworthy objective is to give doctrinal depth to 
Christian spirituality, to build the treatise on the spiritual life on a broad 
biblical-dogmatic basis, in which asceticism and mysticism grow organi- 
cally out of the sacraments, the authentic first sources of sanctity estab- 
lished by Christ. On the credit side we may mention the greater unity 
between doctrine and devotion, between asceticism and mysticism, thus 
achieved; the building up of Christian doing on Christian being; the 
attempt at discreetly balancing the objective and subjective elements in 
the spiritual life, even though much remains to be done here; the effort 
made to adapt spiritual doctrine to modern needs and to keep abreast 
of present-day trends; the reduction of the psychological element in 
mysticism, of which our age is too fond, to more modest proportions; 
the refusal to make the book a battlefield of endless controversies between 
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of fully integrating the spiritual life with dogma and the liturgy of th 
Church is incomplete. Not all theological doctrines basic to spirity 
perfection are adequately treated and fully integrated. For example, th 
trinitarian character of the spiritual life and mysticism is not sufficient) 
elaborated. It comes as a surprise that in our day a book which is th 
result of twelve years of lecturing on spiritual perfection to seminariay 
should still have in the section on prayer next to nothing about th 
divine office, which Pius XII recently called “ta most efficacious mean 
of sanctification” (Menti Nostrae, 40). This is a major defect. Th 
priesthood and the religious state get little consideration. There are othe 
desiderata. 

Even though the work does not fulfil all expectations, it is strong) 
recommended as a solid advance in the right direction. There are many 
excellent pages, e. g., those on penance and death in Christ. 


St. John’s Abbey MicHaeEt J. Marx, O.S.B. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. Vol. I, For the First Half of th 
Liturgical Year: from Advent to Trinity Sunday. Vol. II, Suited Especially 
for the Second Half of the Liturgical Year: from Trinity Sunday to Advent 
By Rev. P. J. Sontag, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 195! 
Pp. 494, 475. Cloth, $10.00. 

These two volumes of meditations are intended for layman, pries 





varius schools, which confuse rather than enlighten the average persm | | 
But there is room for quarrel with Father Feckes. The theological taj! 





















and religious alike. The Ignatian method is followed, with two or thre 
preludes (which may easily be passed over by those who prefer othe 
methods) prefacing each meditation, and a short colloquy at its clox 
Underlying the thought of the whole are two main strands: the Exercise 
of St. Ignatius and devotion to the Sacred Heart. The subject matte 
includes profound and sound treatises on the mysteries of our faith 
Christ’s life, our Lady, outstanding saints, the Mass (three meditations 
are devoted to the ordinary of the Mass), the sacraments, the creed, the 
beatitudes. Eternal truths are treated in the light of the 20th century, 
with frequent citations from the encyclicals and pronouncements of t- 
cent pontiffs, especially in regard to the labor problem, social justice, 
Catholic Action, the Mystical Body. The presentation is attractive, and 
the book reads easily. 

The sub-title, however, should lead no one into thinking that he is 
getting a set of “liturgical books”; though the 371 meditations ar 
arranged for the year, and are often based on feasts or seasons, there is 
no real attempt to probe or relay the thoughts which the Church has 
enshrined in her missal or breviary. This is particularly true of the 
author’s treatment of Lent, where one finds only three meditations inter- 


vening between Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday, and thirty-five | 


between Palm Sunday and Good Friday. 
St. Paul’s Priory SisTeR LUANNE, O.S.B. 
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SACRED MUSIC. By Alec Robertson. Chanticleer Press, New York. With 4 
color plates and 26 black and white illustrations. 1950. Pp. 72. Cloth, $2.50. 
This is more than a routine survey and digest of standard references. 

Were it no more than that the work might be recommended to the music 

scholar and general reader alike for its compactness and its clarity and 

for its skillful interweaving of outline and detail. Moreover the careful 
and generous selection of illustrations capture the spirit of the various 
epochs as they are brought into focus. 


Not satisfied with a mere summary of accepted data and conclusions 
the author continuously grapples, and in a manner challenging to the 
reader, with the problems of “the correspondence of music with liturgical 
ideals . . . not limited to any one style of church music any more than 
the architect to one style of building,” and shows to what extent, through 
the centuries, such a correspondence was achieved. 


Liturgical music Robertson defines as “those kinds of music which 
spiritually, aesthetically and practically consort most closely with the 
sacred words of the Christian liturgies.” With a sure hand he conducts 
his reader through the cultural convolutions of the patristic period and 
provides illuminating information on the authorship of the Te Deum 
and the more familiar of the Ambrosian hymns. 


In discussing the 13th century Ars Nova movement and the rhythmic 
modes the author with no less certainty disposes of the persistent attempt 
to connect Perfect Time with the Trinity. Such problems however are 
never permitted to become unrelated digressions, confusing to the un- 
initiated, and the graceful deployment of technical material assures prof- 
itable reading for the professional musician. There is much valuable 
reduction here from more complete studies, and this is particularly true 
of the chapter dealing with the English masters. The book concludes with 
a discerning appraisal of contemporaries. 


Notre Dame, Ind. Joun D. GaLiacuer, C.S.C. 


PRAYING WHILE YOU WORK. Devotions for the Use of Martha Rather 
Than Mary. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Templegate, Springfield, III. 
1951. Pp. xiv-104. Cloth, $2.00. 

Of the very few books intended for the spiritual direction of the 
laity, Dom van Zeller’s is, in many ways, the most practical to date. 
That may be because it is so specific in aim: it was written in direct 
answer to the plaint of a harried housewife . . . “the younger wives are 
much more likely to feel harassed and frustrated than bored. A quarter 
of an hour’s peace and prayer would put things in perspective — but we 
never get it... .” Father van Zeller’s answer is simple. There is no such 
thing as being excused from prayer. “Anything can be prayed — even a 
novel... . Which gets us back again to practising ejaculatory prayer 
and the presence of God. Which is what this book is all about.” 
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Praying While You Work is practical in the way in which the author 
dismisses the excuses for not praying and the misconceptions about prayer 
itself. It is practical in his attack on the more insidious temptations, 
those most disturbing and yet those seldom adverted to in treatises on 
spirituality for the laity. The problem of exhaustion and legitimate escape 
is discussed, for example. And there is very direct talk about what the 
author calls the prevailing temptation: 


“There are times in the life of a wife and mother when almost any 
other setting is felt to be preferable to the one in which she is. And if 
the escapes lie open, it is going to be no easy thing to pass them by. In 
some the temptation is spasmodic, in others habitual. It takes many forms 
according to the natural temperament of the sufferer and also according 
to the alternative opportunities which are offered. At times it is the 
temptation to despair, at times to suicide, at times to flight. Is this so 
very shocking? Not if you remember that ‘it is good for you that you 
should fall into divers temptations.’ ” 


Dom van Zeller prepares the reader for the habit of prayer, the prac- 
tice of the presence of God, and he demonstrates it by means of sug- 
gested prayers and practices. Everything he has to say presupposes the 
teaching and practice of the sons of St. Benedict. The spirit of peace 
breathes through the book and peace is what the author promises the 
reader. One could wish that a little more time had been given to acquaint- 
ing the reader with the wellsprings of that spirit, with, perhaps, the 
liturgy as the source of contemplation. It may be a quibble but it seems 
odd that the bibliography (suggested in a note) includes Chapman, de 
Caussade, de Jaegher, Goodier, Garrigou-Lagrange, but not Dom Marmion. 


Washington, D.C. ABIGAIL QuIGLEY McCartTHy 


WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE. By Josef Pieper and Heinz Raskop. Pantheon 
Books, New York. 1951. Pp. 126. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume is likely to prove disappointing to readers aware of 
Pieper’s reputation not only in philosophy but also in the field of 
religious writing, and to others, introduced to him for the first time by 
Dr. Phelan’s eloquent foreword. It would have been fairer to him, as 
well as to readers, to have translated the original German title (Christen- 
fibel) more literally, as “A Primer for Christians,” or “A Primer of 
Catholic Belief.” For as a primer, the work has certain outstanding 
merits. It is a literate statement of faith, almost classic in its simplicity 
and clarity. Neither argumentative nor apologetic, it differs from other 
such attempts a!so in the many and apt quotations from the liturgy and 
the Fathers (references might well have been added), and of course 
from holy Scripture. These lend the exposition their own warmth and 
conviction. The section on the virtues whets one’s appetite for further 
translations from a field in which Dr. Pieper is an acknowledged master. 
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author The translator has done his work well (except that in line 3, p. 30, 
prayer “presence” should be “present”). On pages 39 and 40, more precise 
ations, | language in delimiting the Mystical Body would seem called for, in 
seson [the light of the Holy Father’s most recent declarations. 

a St. John’s Abbey Goprrey DirekMann, O.S.B. 
at the 


BEYOND EAST AND WEST. By John C. H. Wu. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. 1951. Pp. 374. Cloth, $3.50. 








€ any This autobiography of a very prominent Chinese convert ought to do 
nd if good service in putting down that theory of geographical theology ac- 
ry. In cording to which there is no salvation outside the Empire (the Roman 
forms [— Empire, that is). If there can be no real Christianity beyond the Limes 
rding Germanicus, then, a fortiori, there can be none far away at the other end 
s the of the Afeurasian land mass. But here we have it —a full-blown Cath- 
nis so olic Faith in East China. In a brief review one cannot do justice to the 
r you richness of this book. The most striking thing about it, perhaps, is its 
revelation of the fact that Catholicism rests as comfortably and as securely 
prac- on Chinese cultural foundations as it does on the foundations of Western 
si culture. The baptism of the old Chinese way of life would require no 
- more modification of that way than took place when the Graeco-Roman 
peace world submitted to the Faith. Let us therefore have done with thinking 
: the that “The Faith is Europe and Europe is the Faith.” 
aint- John C. H. Wu has the same feeling of homecoming that Chesterton 
the — had, even though the homes from which the two came were so vastly 
eems different. The temperaments are different too. Whereas Chesterton starts 
1, de to wield the sword of controversy, Wu starts to translate the psalms. 
rion. They fit the Chinese literary tradition well, and when Mrs. Wu hears 
- these psalms sung, she knows that her husband is a poet. 
It is rather startling to realize that this translator of the psalms into 
heon | Chinese also wrote an article in the Michigan Law Review which started 
; him out in a friendship with Oliver Wendell Holmes. A universal man! 
| . ' Notre Dame, Ind. Wirus D. Nuttinc 
> by , THE TRUE LIKENESS. By R. W. Hynek. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
, as 1951. Pp. 104; 8 plates. Cloth, $3.25. 
ten- The same situation prevails in regard to the sacred shroud of Turin 
- of as obtained concerning Therese Neumann — before the publication of 
ling Miss Graef’s controversial book; only favoring information is generally 
city : available and known. In fact, Dr. Hynek is a chief defender of both 
ther | phenomena. In matters in which, according to authoritative directives, 
and | the utmost reserve is demanded, it is well at least to hear “the other side.” 
ure =| ~=3© After such confrontation, Dr. Hynek’s arguments lose much of their 
and force. The basic flaw would seem to be his all too ready acceptance of 


the shroud’s historical authenticity (which the Bollandists summarily 
reject) and deducing from it explanations of pertinent Scripture texts 
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that go counter to the best exegetic interpreters. Thus, e. g., the Turin 
shroud would make it necessary to accept a hasty, “preliminary” burial 
of the unwashed bloody body of Christ. More important, it would pre- 
suppose that the weight of Christ’s body on the cross did not rest on a 
(usual) support, but depended only on His pierced hands; in which lat- 
ter case death would in all probability have been a matter of minutes, 
through suffocation, rather than of three hours (and even then, after all 
His previous agony and shedding of blood, the Evangelist tells us that 
His “early” death was a matter for surprise). But the duration of Christ's 
passion on the cross is not irrelevant to our Christian estimation of the 
price paid for our salvation. Until such time as the shroud itself can be 
subjected to the chemical and radiographic tests obviously called for 
(which, contrary to the impression given by the blurb, have not been 
made), the evidence for the shroud’s authenticity is not, shall we say, 
probative. 

(Perhaps the above review is too long. Perhaps we are, all of us, too 
concerned about whether the shroud is genuine or not; and we should 
rather be concerned about being so easily concerned. Because whether 
authentic or not, it can only be a symbol calling to mind Christ’s pas- 
sion; and in every holy Mass we have the reality of that saving passion. 
We would do well to arouse more general concern about that. It is a 
far more difficult — but salutary —task.) 


St. John’s Abbey Goprrey DiEKMANN, O.S.B. 


THE LOOKING GLASS, By Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. Lumen Books —A 

Paluch Publication, Chicago, Ill. 1951. Paper, $.50. 

This book is a collection of reflections on religious themes for women. 
Fr. Farrell’s style is conversational as it was in The Companion. He is 
trying to do for women’s spiritual reading what he did for the Summa, 
translate it into the modern mode of thought. The fifty-cent format 
should be a good way to reach a new reader public. The very title and 
the chapter headings (22 in all) are such as would appeal to magazine 
readers — “Perfect Hostess,” “On Growing Younger,” “Pots of Gold,” 
“Attractive Change,” and the two most practical chapters, “Ingredients 
of Homemaking” and “Six Ways to be Unhappy.” 

Lookers in this “Looking Glass” will easily see the wrinkles and the 
sallow spots that need the rouge, but they will not find out where to 
get the color or the best way to apply it, since Fr. Farrell’s book has no 
plan of action for spiritual development. (There is no mention of the 
liturgy, not even a recommendation for the basic spiritual practices of 
daily Mass, or Scripture reading.) But beginners in this spiritual beauty- 
course will certainly discover their flaws in the Looking Glass. It is a 
tragedy that death prevented Fr. Farrell from following this volume with 
another in the same style with a more positive program for action. 


Collegeville, Minn, ARLEEN M. Hynes 
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LIFE OF JESUS. By Francois Mauriac. Translated from the second French 
edition by Julie Kernan. David McKay Co., New York. 1951. Pp. xiv- 
258. Cloth, $3.00. 

Mauriac’s Life of Jesus, here re-issued, has the same dark attraction, the 
same immediacy, the same absorbing rapid pace that made it such a 
widely read book some thirteen years ago. The author’s preface to the 
second French edition which is appended and which is, in effect, his 
apologia, makes stimulating reading. He says: “Just as in a work of human 
genius each one of us cuts out a kingdom to his own measure, each 
Christian seeks his own Saviour in Christ; and the miracle is that as He 
came for each one of us, we discover among all His words those which 
are addressed to us in particular.” It is not surprising, then, to find that 
the author of Viper’s Tangle, Therese, Woman of the Pharisees, etc., is 
fascinated by the light thrown by the life of our Lord on the dustier 
forms of evil — pharisaism, for one —and sees in the angers of Jesus 
the measure of His love for men. (As the twentieth century wears on, 
teaching us more each year about Mary Queen of Heaven, it becomes 
harder to understand Mauriac’s interpretation of the relationship between 
Mother and divine Son — but we can allow him his right to it and keep 
to what we ourselves hold.) This new edition makes a beautiful gift book 
with clear fine typography and excellent illustrations by George Buday. 


Washington, D.C. ABIGAIL QuiGLEY McCarTHy 


MARRIAGE. A GREAT SACRAMENT. By Canon Jacques Leclercq. 
Clonmore and Reynolds (39-42 Kildare St.), Dublin. 1951. Pp. 172. 
Cloth, 8s 6d. 

This slender volume is an outstanding contribution to the ever growing 
literature on the subject of Christian marriage. The author is a brilliant 
professor of social philosophy at the University of Louvain. (One of his 
larger volumes on social philosophy and marriage has been translated by 
Dom Thomas Hanley of St. Martin’s Abbey, Washington.) In the preface 
the author states that the book is not for children. “It is meant for 
husbands and wives, and for those young people who are preparing for 
marriage, to help them reflect on what is the ideal of married union for 
the Christian.” 


The book is divided into eight chapters: the sacrament of marriage, 
the Church and marriage, married love, the passions and love, the chil- 
dren, sterile unions, conjugal spirituality, and the spirit of poverty in 
marriage. In the first chapter the author notes that marriage in the 
Christian dispensation holds a unique place, for it is based on the natural 
contract of marriage, while the other sacraments are purely religious rites. 
The other six sacraments are pure creations of Christ and do not ever 
become confused with a social institution such as the marriage contract 
which existed before the coming of Christ. Catholics need to be reminded 
that the contract between two baptized persons is marriage on a new, 
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supernatural level, a contract sealed with sanctifying grace and the title 
to all the graces needed for the leading of a holy life together. The author 
throughout the book shows the wisdom of the Church in proposing early 
marriage for youth, indicates why for the Christian there can be no full 
and true love without marriage, and why there should be no marriage 
without love. 

His chapter on the passions and love is the finest I have seen; those on 
children and on sterile unions likewise reveal a keen awareness of human 
nature as existing differently in man and in woman. For the happiness of 
young couples and those contemplating marriage it is imperative for them 
to know that in marriage the man and woman form one integral whole 
in which the needs of the man are different but not greater than those of 
the woman, and that the contributions of the two to this little society 
are varied but equal in importance. Each achieves happiness by unselfishly 
studying out ways to make the other happy and satisfied in his needs. A 
new aspect of Christian marriage for many readers will be the author's 
concluding section on the spirit of poverty for married people. The idea 
is not that married people should live in destitution, but that they should 
shun the modern cult for comfort and an easy life, so much in evidence 
in our civilization. This book also has great value for pastors and others 
entrusted with guiding youth to a happy marriage. 


St. John’s Abbey Vinci. T. O’Nert, O.S.B. 












































FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE. An Informal Treatise on Being Good. By Rev - 
aa Lawson, S.J. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1951. Pp. 184. Cloth 
- & J 


“Can’t you hear yourself saying to the Angel of Death: ‘Do you mind 
if I just phone to say I won’t be home, and not to worry’?” Because so 
many can, these essays on the life of grace and the virtues are assured 
a reading by such as enjoy the informality of a Martindale or a Van Zel- 
ler. Neither so intimate as the former nor thoughtful as the latter, Fr. | 
Lawson is a man to use his Scripture and his Shakespeare in the right | 
places. Once he breaks the classic mold to say briskly, “They are worldly 
standards and they stink.” Reading of faith or hope or temperance in [| 
speech is made much less than a task by a paraphrase of Grimm, or this | 
from St. Exupéry, “On ne voit bien qu’avec le coeur.” A closing chapter | 
comments neatly on the epistle of St. James, and remarks: “It was Dr. | 
Johnson’s opinion that ‘an Englishman is content to say nothing when he 
has nothing to say.’ I think Dr. Johnson can’t have been listening.” 


Catholic University Rev. Gerarp S. SLOYAN 
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in recent months has published the views of a wide range of 
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standard.” — The Christian Century. 
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For LENT 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 





Practically every phrase in THE WAY OF 
THE CROSS has been culled from Biblical and 
liturgical sources. Consequently the reflections 
and prayers are dignified and _ substantial. 
Wherever this form has been introduced it has 
received the most hearty approval of priest 
and people. 

The Stations are interspersed with stanzas 
from the Stabat Mater set to the traditional 
melody. Large and clear type makes the book- 
let eminently suitable for congregational use. 
The words of the Benediction chants are added. 
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@ One of the four great Marian Anthems 
@ English and Latin text given 
@ Traditional melody 
@ Modern notation 
@ With versicle, response and prayer 
@ Other 3 Marian Anthems included 
Price: .01 


Hear Our Entreaties, Lord 


@ An English version of the “ATTENDE DOMINE” 
@ Latin wording also given 
@ Modern notation 
@ Traditional chant melody 
@ Regarded as the Church’s finest Lenten hymn 
Price: .01 


Bulk discount: 10% on $2.00; 20% on $10.00 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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ENGLISH LENTEN HYMNS 


Queen of the Heavens, We Hail Thee 
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JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. @ PAUL H. DOUGLAS @ 
RICHARD J. CUSHING @® EDWARD S. CORWIN e 


JOHN L. THOMAS @ ALBERT S. FOLEY @ 


ED MARCINIAK 


Subjects Covered Recently: 


BREAKDOWN IN PUBLIC MORALITY @ CORPORATE 
DICTATORSHIP @ FRENCH APOSTOLATES @ 
CO-MANAGEMENT @ ANTI-SEMITISM @ 
I.R.O. @ MIGRANT LABOR @ FAMILY 
PARISH @ POPULATION @ ENCYCLICALS 





| Future Contributions by: 


KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG @ WILLIAM J. GIBBONS 
HENRY YOUNGENSTORFF @ RALF LASSANCE 
LEO C. BROWN 


$4.00 a year; forty cents a copy 
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PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE POLITICAL ORDER, 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY FRANCIS J. POWERS, C.S.V.—Selected passages 
from the papal writings of Leo XIII to Pius XII showing the Church's position 
and teaching on the vital questions of politics, economics and sociology. Father 
Powers traces the origin and nature of civil authority and explains the purpose 
and function of the state as set down in the writings of the popes. The Church's 
stand on the "separation" of Church and State is also clearly defined, as is her 
teaching on Law and Liberty and on the International Order. $3.50 


THE SEMINARIAN AT HIS PRIE-DIEU, sy roseRT NASH, S.J.— 
Meditations on the fundamental principles of the spiritual life intended to aid 
seminarians in their daily meditations. As in his earlier works, Father Nash first 
presents a preparatory prayer, then a setting for the main body of the meditation 
which follows. Each meditation concludes with a summary and tessera. With a 
smoothly flowing, persuasive style he gives specific suggestions and practical 
demonstrations of how to fulfill the canonical prescription to meditate daily. $3.50 


THEOLOGY AND EVOLUTION, sy VARIOUS AUTHORS, EDITED BY 
REV. E. C. MESSENGER—Up-to-date articles reviewing the whole problem of 
evolution and its relationship to theology and showing the criticism accorded 
Father Messenger's earlier book. The editor has also incorporated some original 
articles by himself as well as replies to some of his critics. $4.50 


BLESSED ARE THEY, sy FRANK BAKER—A unique treatment of the 
Beatitudes in short-story form. Using each Beatitude as a subject, Mr. Baker 
has written eight imaginative plots that demonstrate with great forcefulness the 
implied meaning behind Christ's words. All the stories breathe gentle, hypnotic 
grace and show very evident craftsmanship. $3.00 


GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE, sy HILDA C. GRAEF—All Christians should 


have a spiritual life, generously tending toward God, but never relinquishing 
common sense. This vital Godwardness, guided both by grace and reason, is the 
substance of Miss Graef's latest book. She shows how we can live as more loyal 
Christians and demonstrates why and how all our action should belong to 


God. $3.25 


Wherever Good Books Are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
MISSAL 


Pope Pius Xil in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity" 
(n. 80). 

"They should not think it enough to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits 
members of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister" (n. 104). 

"Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 
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